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This new grape, portrayed herewith in natural size, is a seedling of the Concord, raised by Mr C. C. Corby, N. J. The cluster, 
ae as seen in our engraving, is large, compact, and generally shouldered. Berries large, black and very uniform in size. Its time of 
% 1 ripening is a few days later than that of the Concord. It has less of the Labrusca flavor than Concord, less sugar but alsoless B® 
ON astringency. The bunches are very attractive in appearance; the berries adhere firmly to the stems, and their skin is firm enough 5 
we to make the grape a good shipper. The Corby was first exhibited at the recent American Institute fair, Madison Square, New t 

York, when it was awarded a diploma. This grape will not be introduced until next year. > 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


READY AT THE CLOSE OF MA RCH. 


TOBACCO LEAF: 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON THE MOST APPROVED METHODS IN GROWING, HAR- 
VESTING, CURING, PACKING AND SELLING TOBACCO, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE OPERATIONS IN EVERY OE RT MICE OF TOBACCO MANUFACTURE. 


TH E AUTHORS 
J. B. KILLEBREW, A. M., PH. D., HERBERT MYRICK, B. » Ea 


‘or te n years state commi ner of ag pusalbure, of ee, and author of exhaustive reports on 
the crops and resources of that state Sp l aa t on tobacco for the tenth U.S eens us > y and of eN 0 growers’ siatinr 
und author of its comprehensive report on the culture and curing of tobace Editor seh oe ree ng Homestead, organize f th I i \ 8 7 association 
. . . - - ybaceo growers’ ¢ ut ‘ war Ny 7 rofi 
Author of “Sheep Husbandry,” “Grasses and rage its,” “Wheat Culture, ma mentary and of other tobacco g fro re ranizatio 3, au . N i Profitable 
Geology for Schools.” One of the Editors of the Sts ard Dictionary, Member of the ndustry,” “How to Co-operate 
American Association for the Ad 1 ment of Science, and honorary 
mie er of the Clarksville I d« rade, ete. 


Assisted by successful tobacco growers, dealers in the leaf, manufacturers of tobacco, and by specialists in the sciences. 


THE CONTENTS of this book are based on actual experiment in field, curing barn, packing house, 
factory and laboratory. It is the only work of the kind in existence, and is destined to be the standard prac- 
tical and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco for many years. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. Almost every chapter contains many pictures from chctoweiiilie 
taken specially for this work at North, South, East and West, making plain every process in field, barn and 
factory—mostly elegant and artistic half-tones. Upward of 500 pages. About 150 _ * merge 


IN FOUR GREAT PARTS, EACH A VOLUME IN ITSELF. 3% 2% 


CHAPTER XII Marketing Tobacco.—Ex- 


—Essentials in Tobacco — S cettealin geemanal aanamten a 


Culture. Sy ste ogue, hints for great improve- 


CHAPTER L—Origin and Spread of To- = ‘ -* 
bacco clearly ani comprehensively treated. PART Il.—Heavy Leaf and 
CHAPTER I.—Status of the Tobacco In- Manufacturing Tobacco. 

dustry, giving an insight into its immense 

development. Fairly and impartially con- Each chapter describes the proper | and 
every detail) in (he culture, curing aud preparae 
: R Ul Vi £ Tot O1 tion for market of each variet 
. a = anae lt varieties 0 is pe tn rom CHAPTER XIII.—Heavy Shipping or Ex- 

confusion. To establish the true standard for port Tobacco. 

each of the leadi if varieties, two engrav- CHAPTER XIV White Burley and Manu- 

en of a typical plant, the one in facturing Tobaccos. 
other topped. These are from CHAPTER XV Yellow Tobacco. 


of plants grown by experts for nae 9 : 
m n the most perfect ore ains of CHAPTER XVI.—Perique Tobacco. 


eve ¥ for many. vears : PART Ill.—Cigar Leaf To- 


es are the only work of the kind 
baccos. 

CHAPTER XVII.—General Considerations 
of the cigar leaf industry in Amerie a 
and other countries. F< ip 
tition, impending changes in do esti crop, 

A . ~ its pres sent distribution, ete. 
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APTER VIL—The Seed Bed—Raising Pr = ‘ es Ses : CHAPTER XX.—Cigar Le af at the South 
Seed.— Numerous practical directions about a, in, gen and West. What has been d l the 
the making and management of seed beds, e. eg 8. Se > pros ects for the futur i 
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Chicory Culture in Nebraska. 
ANOTHER MONEY CROP OF INTEREST AND PROMISE 


Chicory grows best on a _ svil 
considerable sand, but rich in 
In most parts of Nebraska these conditions 
are found and the crop has been successfully 
produced. During the past three or four years 
extensive experiments have been made and 
in nearly all cases results have been most 
satisfactory. 

The culture of chicory is similar to that of 
the sugar beet. Plow the ground to a good 
depth and subsoil; pniverize throughly and 
pack. Sow the seed in rows 18 to 20 inches 
apart. A common onion drill is quite con- 
venient for this purpose. After the plants 
have appeared above ground, thin so that 
they will be four to six inches apart in the 
row. By proper thinning much expense is 
saved in trimming at harvest time. Culti- 
vate as much as possible with horses, keep- 
ing down all weeds. Much hand labor, how- 
ever, is required, especially while the plants 
young. The 
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bles coffee that it cannot be distinguished 
from it until it after is boiled. Coffee grains 
remain hard, while the chicory boils soft. 
From the receiving mill the chicory passes 
to separating machines and is run to 
different bins—coarse, medium, granulated 
and fine granulated. Upto last year all the 
chicory produced in Nebraska was sold in 
bulk direct to wholesale dealers, but this sea- 
son the American Chicory company have put 
up neat one-pound packages, which retail for 
10 cents. 

The average yield last year was 
six tons, but as farmers become more 
familiar with the crop, this yield will 
be increased. All the growers were more 
than pleased with the result of last year’s 
work and are anxious to go into the 
business on a more extensive scale the com- 
ing season. The factory at Omaha employs 40 
hands and during the drying season 10 hands 
are required at the Fremont kiln and 40 at the 
O’ Neil factory. 

The product is handled in Nebraska by the 
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the fruit conditions of their respective coun- 
ties. Most of these were not of an encourag- 
ing character; it was asserted that throughout 
a large extent of country the soil is getting 
constantly poorer and the fruits produced are 
not as good as formerly. To improve these 
conditions and to devise some means of co- 
operation in shipping and marketing is one 
of the principal objects of this society. A 
motion made by Dr F. M. Hexamer, manag- 
ing editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, to 
change the name of the society to Eastern 
New York horticultural society created quite 
a sensation. He said thatthe present name 
was not broad enough in its meaning, and 
led horticulturists to believe that only those 
living in the Hudson valley were eligible to 
membership, while in fact the field of the so- 
ciety includes all the eastern counties of the 
state. A vote on this motion will be taken 
at the next regular meeting of the society. 
Prof W. H. Jordan, director of the N Y 
state exp station, delivered a most interesting 
address on fertility and fertilizers. President’ 
James Woods spoke on 





yields on an 
average about six 
tons per acre. Last 
year the farmers re- 
ceived $9 a ton, to 
which, if an appro- 
priation is made to 
pay the state bounty 
provided for by law, 
$1.50 more will be 
added. Contracts 
have been made for 
1897 at $7.50. At the 
factory the roots are 
fed into machines, 
which cut them into 
slices a quarter of an 
inch thick. After slic- 
ing, the material is 
run into a drying room 
with a_ perforated 
steel floor, under 
which are pipes for 
the distribution of 
the heat, generated 
in coke furnaces 
which are kept go- 
ing might and day 
during the drying 
season. After being 
dried, the sliced 
chicory is stored in 
large rooms adjoin- 
ing the kiln until 
it is wanted at the 
factory. Roasting is 
the next _ process, 
which is accomplish- 
ed by placing the 
large perforated iron 
Stantly revolve, and a 
of color is secured. 
the chicory passes to 


chicory 





dry sliced roots into 
cylinders which con- 
perfect uniformity 
From the _ roaster 
a cooling car, which 
is connected with an exhaust pipe through 
which the smoke and heat are carried 
out of the building. When — sufficiently 
cooled, the chicory is elevated to the mill, 
where it is ground to the various de- 
grees of granulation desired by the trade. 
Persons of foreign birth who have’ been 
accustomed to the use of chicory in the 
old countries, want the powdered arti- 
cle. Five-pound rolls of this product are pre- 
ferred. To meet this demand, the chicory is 
ground to a powder and subjected to a spe- 
cial process to solidify and darken it. The 
American trade, however, prefers chicory in 
the granulated form, which so closely resem- 


A CHICORY 


“FACTORY” 


American Chicory company that owns a fac- 
tory at O’Neil with a small drying kiln of 20 
tons capacity, one at Omaha and a large dry- 
ing kiln at Fremont, which has a capacity of 
100 tons of green root every 24 bours. Fre- 
mont isa central point easily reached by 
many farmers. The roots are delivered by 
cars or by wagon. 


Hudson Valley Horticultural Society. 


The first general meeting of this new and 
promising organization was held in Vassar 
institute, Poughkeepsie, N Y, March 11-12. 
Nearly all the counties included in the terri- 
tory of the society were represented, and ev- 
ery seat in the large hall was occupied when 
president James Wood called the meeting to 
order. Before the regular order of busiuess 
was taken-up, delegates gave brief accounts of 


OR DRYING KILN 


At Fremont, Dodge County, Eastern Nebraska 
’ t= J . 


the Needs of our or- 
ganization, and J. H. 
Hale on _ Promising 
new fruits. At the 
evening session of the 
first day, Prof V. H. 
Lewis of the N Y exp 
station addressed the 
meeting on More re- 
cent insect pests, and 
Prof B. D. Halsted of 
the N J exp station 
on Fungus enemies of 
cultivated plants. 
Both lectures were 
beautifully illustrated 
by stereopticon views. 
But the climax of the 
evening was President 
Wood’s charming de- 
scription of Beautiful 
flowers in many lands. 
Speaking of his own 
personal observations, 
he led his audience to 
the Lotus of the Nile, 
to Palestine through 
the rose fields of 
Bulgaria, through the 
rose embowered streets 
of Athens, through 
Italy, up to the snow- 
capped Alps of Switz- 
erland to the edelweis 
and alpine roses, 
through the marvelous 
pansy gardens of Ger- 
many, the cottage gar- 
dens of England, and to the arctic zone of 
Norway, closing this vivid word picture with 
a mind’s glimpse of our own rhododendrons 
and many other beautiful native flowers. 

During the second day addresses were de- 
livered by Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell on 
Soil cultivation; Prof S. A. Beach on Thin- 
ning fruit; Mr Albert Wood of Carlton Sta- 
tion, N Y, on Spraying; Mr D. M. Wygant of 
New York city on Marketing fruit; Samuel 
Henshaw on Ornamenting home grounds, and 
Prof E. B. Voorhees on Proper methods of 
cultivation. A striking feature of this meet- 
ing was the unusual excellence of all the ad- 
dresses delivered. These will be published 
in the annual report of the society, to a copy 
of which each member is entitled. Those de- 
siring to become members should address the 
secretary, Mr E. Van Alstyne, Kinderhook, 
Columbia Co, N Y. 
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Crop Plans for the Coming Season. 


Changes likely to be wade by farmers in 
the various crops the coming year are specific 
The standard fruits, ce- 
rep- 


rather than general. 
reals and root crops will have their usual 
resentation, yet low prices are causing many 
farmers to study more carefully into the mer- 
its of other things. Our advices point to fur- 
ther expansion of forage crops, also a dispo- 
sition in many sections toward further inten- 
sive farming and more favor for the dairy in- 
dustry and the hay field. 

Low potato prices will evidently restrict 
the acreage in some directions, yet this is aft- 
er all a universal crup. Onions, on the con- 
trary, will receive considerabie attention, ow- 
ing to good prices the past winter, and there 
is quite a disposition to engage in cabbage 
growing. This journal has been making in- 
quiry among leading seedsmen, nurserymen 
apd other dealers in farm supplies who adver- 
tise in our columns, to find what changes, if 
any, are contemplated by farmers so far as 
spring sales to date indicate. Testimony from 
many of these who are so well calculated to 
know, is found in the subjoined paragraphs. 

WHAT THE FARMERS ARE BUYING. 

Our garden seed customers we do not find 
making many changes. When a grower’s soil 
and experience enable him to produce certain 
kinds at the lowest price, he feels the neces- 
sity of continuing on such lines; in fact, is 
compelled to do so to meet competition. 
There 1s a return, more or less pronounced, to 
the planting of onions, although cabbage will 
extensively. In onions, our 
found Buxton strain of Dan- 

demand. In cabbage, our 
a have been very successful with the 
Holland, a special strain of late variety sup- 
plied by us for three or four years. <A better 
demand is anticipated for new potatoes, and 
we commend the new variety Quick Crop. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. 

The market quotations area fairly reliable 
forecast for the coming season’s plantings. 
Higher prices for onions mean a rush to plant 
Squashes for some 
time past have brought good prices, and a dry 
fall has shown its effect on late celery, and 
all this means a liberal amount of planting 
each of these the coming season. Among 
beets, the Dirigo is becoming quite popular 
as a first early. For fodder ensilage the Jap- 
anese Giant Millets are becoming very popu- 
lur. When they were first introduced into this 
country, I raised on a large scale for my herd 
of 48 milch cows and was greatly pleased with 
the results. Every wise farmer and gardener 
is a specialist in that he raises the special 
crops his market calls for, and as arule we 
find those most successful who stick to such 
and continue gathering in their profits from 
the average price which their specialty brings. 
[J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

Many farmers have lost by careless selection 
of seeds and neglect to change their seed, 
which is quite important. By planting the 
same strain yeur after year, the greatest care 
must be taken to keep the variety up to its 
original type and character. We are of the 
opinion that farmers generally will make very 
little change in their crops. More will plant 
rape and ensilage corn and some go into mar- 
ket gardening. Also some spring wheat will 
be sown in this section. Popuiar field, gar- 
den and frnit crops include the following, al- 
though of course they are not all Green 
Mountain Oats, Old Virginia Ensilage Corn, 
Ford’s Vé Sweet Corn, Advance and Imperial 
Tomatoes, Nott’s Excelsior Pea, Eldorado 
Blackberry, Acme and Early Michigan Pota- 
toes, Pearl Gooseberry, Crosby and Triumph 
Peach.—| Frank Ford & Son, Ravenna, O. 

in our western states there is more 
for alfalfa clover, kaftir corn, and 
saccharine and non-saccharine sorghums for 
feed than usual. In vegetables, more onion 
seeds and onion sets planted than usual.—[F. 
Barteldes, 

Our observations thus far show that farmers 
will pi 


again be grown 
Early Yellow 
vers is in good 


growers 


these, and so with beets. 


new: 


demand 
other new 


Lawrence, Kans. 

obably plant less barley, oats, rye, 
t es and than last year. We 
have a great trade in our Giant White Hulless 
Barley and our Earhest Ripe Fodder Corn, 
Superior Sand Vetch, Marvel Spring Wheat, 
and Silver Mine Oats. These items are very 


po- 


grass seeds 


FARM AND GARDEN 


popular and are being used largely by farm- 
ers. We believe that the farmer who will put 
ina good acreage of potatoes, onions, tall 
vegetables and barley will hit it quite right. 
There is not a tendency, at least in our ter- 
ritory, to plant heavily of tiese items this 
year.—(J. A. SalzerSeed Co, La Crosse, Wis. 

Regarding acreage, it would folly to 
advise farmers to plant largely of any one 
thing, as the markets in ajl lines at present 
are so glutted, with exception in vegetables 
of onions and wheat among cereals.—| Harry 
N. Hammond, Decatur, Mich. 

Japan plums and Coluwbian red raspberries 
are proving especially popular this year. 
[Whiting Nurseries, Boston. 

Farmers in this part of the country are plan- 
ning to have diversified crops instead of sim- 
ply corn and hogs, which have their 
mainstay in the past. We have had a good 
demand for spring wheat, broom corn, 
field beans, and more call than ever before for 
fodder plants. There is also quite a demand 
for mangolds, artichokes and other root crops 
which are said to be preventive of hog chol- 
era. Farmers in this state seem to be intend- 
ing to put in a larger for hay and 
pasture than usual. In the garden seed line, 
orders call for a greater variety than usual. 
Our heaviest call this year is for the lowa Sil- 
ver Mine Corn, and we shipping large 
quantities to the sonth, to Pacific and Atlan- 
tie coast states as well as throughout the corn 
belt. Special stress should be laid on diversi- 
fied and intensive farming. With proper cul- 
ture, crops can be nearly doubled and by this 
means more ground can be devoted to mead- 
pasture anid ordinarily 
grown.—| Iowa Seed Co, Des Muines, Towa. 

In this section of Chautauqua Co, farmers 
are planting few vineyards, bnt instead 
plums, pears and berries, also all kinds of 
small fruits.—| Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N Y. 

Considerable interest is shown in this state 
in regard to growing beets for sugar, but of 
course the industry is in the future as vet. 
Potatoes are certainly not going to boom this 
year.—|L. L. Olds, Clinton, Wis. 

No important change is noted among the 
specialties which farmers and horticulturists 
are planning to plant during 1897. There will 
be a reduction in the acreage of grapevines. 
In this, our speciaity, we find the old and 
well-tried sorts are still proving particularly 
popular and the demand is for these rather 
than the new varieties. Farmers and fruit 
growers should recognize the necessity of pro- 
ducing the very best possible grade of fruit 
and putting it up for market in the most at- 
tractive form.—{T. S. Hubbard Co, Fredonia, 
N Y. 
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New Use for Hemlock Timber. 
T. W. CLARK. 


Last fall the Nekoosa Pulp & Paper Co of 
Nekoosa, Wis, began experiments to test the 
value of hemlock timber for the manufacture 
of pulp, in contemplation of establishing a 
plant for the production of sulphite fiber 
wooden ware. The experiments proved satis- 
factory and the company began purchasing 
vast quantities of hemtock logs, paying as 
low as $2.19 per 1000 ft. As a thousand feet 
weighs about six tons, the material is very 
cheap. Fully one-half the hemlock in the 
northwestern states has been hitherto worth- 
less, but now an immense market is open for 
it. This factory is now making good print 
paper from shaky hemlock logs, which means 
cheaper paper, cheaper books, cheaper educa- 
tion, cheaper wooden ware, more employment 
for Jabor, more freight for railways and anin- 
many millions of dollars in the 
value of timber in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Nekoosais located at Whitney 
rapids, or the lower rapids of Wiseonsin river. 
The dam was first built in 1860, but was 
stroyed by lumber men in 1861, after 30 men 
had been drowned in attempts to run lumber 
rafts over it. It was recently rebuilt and is 
one of the greatest water powers in America. 
This furnishes power for the pulp factory. 
P logs recently advanced to $2.75 per 
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Price of 2 
1000 ft. 
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Best Potato Fertilization. —I believe that high 
grade commercial fertilizers are better and 
more economical for raising potatoes than 


barnyard manure. Experience for ti 
has demonstrated to me that commercia 
tilizer, applied in a judicious and 
manner, of equal value with manure, will 
better results in yield and quality and 
tubers are less liable to blight o1 I 
The theory for this is that the comme: 
cial fertilizer gives 

ths fertility it wants 

tions, 
Withstand the atgacks of blight 
imperfectly nourished. Althoug] 

pear equally vigorous, grown 

may lack in soue elements necessar 
perfect development. Like an overfed a1 
it may look healthy and vigorous b 
weak or diseased in some of Vital 
tions. U1 
nure will not produce as smooth potat 
as tree frow nercial fe 
The application of fertilizer is anoth« 
that I wish to call your attention t 
roots of any plant spread in all dire 
consequently the fertilizer should be 
oughly mixed with the soil and not put 
small place in the center of the hill, as is« 

by many. Itis well known that if put next 
to the seed it will kill it. 
expect small tender 
nourishment unless it is placed so they can 
itilize it?—{[A. C. Lake, Litchfield Co, Ct 
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A Word for Grade Jerseys.—As a « 
reader of your much-prized paper, I an 
ested in the experiences of other farme 
related. I am a butter maker on a small ile 
and have kept the record of actual experience 
of one year. I have two cows, grade Jerseys, 
both seven years old. They calved Sept 12 
and 17, ’°95, and from Oct1to Oct1 
churned 894 Ibs butter. At tle clos 
test, one cow was due tocalve in two 
the other in than four. The mi 
strained and measured several 
Oct, ’95, and one cow was giving 214 q 
other 18} qts per day. During that montl 
made atest of tiie two for the quantity « 
produced in one week; churned 30 I 
from seven days’ cream. Besides the 
churned during the year, I sold 16 qts and used 
in the family an average of 3} lay. 
At no time did the cows get over 435 gts mixed 
grain per cow per day. Through the winter 
they were watered in the stable, twice daily, 
with warmed water, and allowed to stand out 
of doors a short time on pleasant days. They 
were fed four times daily, once with « 
der cut with an ensilage and steamed, 
cence with barley fodder and twice with hay. 
I would like to hear from some one who has a 
better record.—[ HI. C. W., Belknap Co, N H. 
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Don’t Ever Hit a Horse 
necessary, and is nearly 


anywhere. It is not 

always foolish It is 
a pity that all horse owners cannot read what 
Grant said and did about horses, as 
related by Gen Horace Porter in the March 
Century. Grant was one of the best horsemen 
that ever lived.--[John M. Stahl. 
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Development of the Jerseys in America. 
COL L. 8. HARDIN, KENTUCKY. 


When the Jersey was first brought to this 
country, some fifty years ago, she came in her 
English character of a lawn pet. For many 
years she existed only in small herds and was 
prized only for the abundant yellow cream she 
gave for household purposes. After a number 
of wealthy yentlemen had gathered small 
herds on their country places, a few of them 
associated together and formed the American 
Jersey cattle club, and as time went by they 
met each other in friendly rivalry in all the 
fair rings of the country. From beautiful ap- 
pearance they began a boast of performance, 
which led them to test their cows with the 
churn as butter makers. The reported per- 
formances of old Niobe, Belle of Scituate and 
others startled the credulity of those who own- 
ed Jerseys, but also led them to test their fa- 
vorites, with similarly astonishing results. It 
was soon found that a good Jersey cow, if 
properly and abundantly fed, would greatly 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


est quantity of milk, butter or cheese, and 
that without regard to her smaller size. She 
did the work and the only point her rivals 
could claim was that they put on more flesh 
during the trial than she did. Under the 
most enlightened teachings of modern dairy 
scienve,this last fact is an additional feather in 
her cap, for the experiment stations have 
proven over and over again that cows divert- 
ing food to putting fat on their bodies are not 
as economical milk makers as those thaf only 
sarry enough flesh to keepin good working 
form. 

The only men who still doubt the economy 
of Jersey blood for milk production are those 
who sell milk. They advocate the cow for 
quantity without regard to quality. The sys- 
tem of selling milk in glass bottles is now so 
rapidly superseding the old tin cans in cities, 
and the quality is so easily detected by the 
bulk of cream in those bottles, that the ‘‘skim 
milk cow’’ is surely doomed. The glass bottle 
and the Babcock test are the Jersey’s friends. 

[In the accompanying beautiful portrait, 
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other nine a gain of twenty-one pounds. The 
apparent loss from the dehorning for the ten 
days was about sixteen pounds each. No one 
of the dehorned steers seemed to show any ill 
effects from the operation, but they evidently 
ate less for a few days. 

The Smaller Oleo Make—in tlie first district 
of Ijl which includes Chicago, the February 
output of oleomargarine was 300,000 Ibs 
sinaller than a year ago. Tax was paid on 





2,152,680 lbs compared with 2,462,955 in Feh, 
706. Twenty-two licenses were issued last 
month to sell oleomargarine at retail com- 
pared with 10 in Feb, ’96. While this 
feature shows an increase, it is of rela- 


tively less importance than the fact of a small- 
er production. The output of oleomargarine 
depends wholly upon the character of the 
demand, while the number engaged in re- 
tailing is governed to some extent by local 
reasons. 


Mares Versus Geldings.—Are you working 
geldings in your farm teams? Try mares in 




















THE JERSEY BULL, ST LAMBERT OF PROSPECT, 43211 


surpass the limit ordinarily set for the cow’s 
butter production. 

These facts aroused the ambition of the 
wealthy Jersey breeders and they set their 
managers to work to study up the art of 
formulating rations and pushing cows with 
great quantities of food, until they produced 
records that are the marvel, and in some 1in- 
stances the subject of reasonable doubt—even 
to this day. Thefame of these records and 
the efforts of owners of other breeds of dairy 
cattle to equal them, culminated in one grand 
trial of strength, or‘‘battle of the breeds’’ 
during the World’s fair at Chicago. 

The story of that ninety-day struggle has 
now passed into history as by far the most 
elaborate, complete, exhaustive and expen- 
Sive cow test that has ever been known. 
Everything was in the hands of men scien- 
tifically equipped, and the work was done 
with the utmost fairness. The Jerseys won, 
with a good margin_to spare, in every trial, 
whether it was for the economical and great- 





taken expressly 
to our readers 


engraved from a photograph 
for this periodical, we present 
a noble specimen of the Jersey breed: St 
Lambert of Prospect 48211. He was bred by 
William Rolph. His sire was One Hundred 
Per Cent, and his dam Cheerful of St Lambert 
11. As the property of Messrs Miller and Sib- 


ley, he has had a brilliant career in the 
show ring for so younga bull, rising two 


years of age, and is destined to stand at the 
head of their famous herd.] 
scans 


Effect of Dehorning.—Of a lot of 


twenty 
yearling and two-year-old steers now being 
fed at the Oklahoma experiment station, 


eleven were dehorned in November,the others 
having been dehorned previously. Three days 
later the dehorned steers were found to have 
lost an average of over eleven pounds each in 
weight, while those previously dehorned show- 
ed an average gain of fifteen pounds each. 
One week later the freshly dehorned steers 
showed a gain of thirty pounds each; the 





their place and see how much hetter they will 
do. Mares are quicker, with much more en- 
durance, and properly handled can raisea 
colt every year. In this time of cheap mares 
and expensive carriage horses, it will pay 
farmers to buy good mares and breed them to 
good stallions. Be sure to use a good stallion, 
for then you are fairly certain, with a good 
ware, to have a colt that will bring in good 
money.* 


Teasing Young Animals.—Do not allow the 
boys \to tease the young animals on the farm. 
Itis very funny to see the ‘‘babies’’ strike 
with their front feet or playfully butt with 
their tender horns, but this habit once learn- 


ed means a love for it. Soon the animal 
learns its own strength and then some day 


there is a tragedy on the farm. Once let the 
teasing start and the boys will not be dis- 
posed to stop. 





A Great Success.—I think your paper is a 
grand one and a great help to farmers.—(C. D. 
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Peas and Oats for Forage, Soil and Fodder. 

SHAW, MINNESOTA EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


PROF THOMAS 


Part Lwas published Mareh 6, and Part II last 
week. This Part LIL coneludes the article.) 

The chief obstacle in the way of growing 
these crops lies in the scarcity and dearness 
of the peas required for seed. It is too bad 
that so little attention should be given to the 
pea crop in the United States, and that with 
wide areas for growing peas in excellent form 
we should have to import seed from Canada. 
Some parts of New England can grow good 
Some parts of Michigan and Wisconsin 


peas. 
can grow them handsomely. Some parts of 
Minnesota and North Dakota can grow im- 


mense crops. The Gallatin and Flathead val- 
leys in Montana can grow 50 bushels and more 
per acre with irrigation, and the valleys of 
the Pacitic slopes in Washington can grow as 
much per acre without irrigation. The large 
epgraving in our March 6 issue repre- 
sents a field of peas growing in the valley of 
the Nooksack riverin Washington, in the sum- 
mer of 1896. This was one of the grandest 
tieliis of peas that the writer ever saw. Sure- 
ly the reproach of importing peas will soon be 
taken away frown our country. 

How to Obtain Ssed Peas.—Usually, the 
cheapest and best way to obtain the seed 1s to 
grow it. If, say, two bushels of the seed of 
some small variety of peas were obtained and 
sown on well-prepared land, the return at the 
end of the season should not be less than 20 
bushels. Now a man should cut those peas 
with the scythe in a day. Many a day has the 
much with that old-fash- 
ionedl implement. And he should thresh 
them with the flail and winnow them in two 
days. Twenty bushels of seed would go a long 
way in furnishing soiling food. Thus the peas 
could be grown from year to year in the mean- 
time. Parties in the central states would prob- 
ably not succeed so well in growing seed. 
‘The hot weather of summer is adverse to the 
fruitage of the crop, though less so to the de- 
velopment of the straw, hence it may be nec- 
essary for those thus situated to buy their 
seed peas used in growing soiling foods. 

but ere long the question of obtaining seed 
solved in another way. 
As soon as our farmers come to know about 
the vields of this crop, the excellence of the 
food which it furnishes, and the power which 
it has to emrich the land, they will give more 
attention to its growth. We will then have 
pea farmers, as we have wheat farmers now. 


yriter cut twice as 


peas cheaply will be 


They will grow peas ina large way. They 
will introdnce pea harvesters that will reap 
the pea crop as expeditiously as the hay 


crop can be reaped now. And they will use 
machinery in threshing that will not crack or 
break the peas. 

Varieties to Sow.—It is impossible, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to say which 
peas should be sown. 
a person to 

adapted to 


variety or varieties of 
It would be about as unwise for 
name any one variety of wheat as 


all sections of the country, from orean to 
ocean, as to name any one variety of peas 
possessed of equal adaptation. It does not 
answer the question to say that Canada field 
peas should be sown. ‘The writer has grown 
about 80 varieties of peas in Canada. The 


Prussian bine is probably possessed of a wider 
adaptation than any other variety of peas 
grown. It ought to be suitable for New Eng- 
land, for it grows well in Ontario. The W hite- 
eyed or Black-eved Marrowfat should answer 
for soils not highly fertile. And for the west 
a Variety known as the green field pea, white 


in color, and of medium size, should answer 


weil. Another variety, popularly known as 
the green or gray pea, beca se of its color 
when ripe, is quite at home in the west. The 


Chancellor is a small white 


in the northwest. 


variety popular 


Restoring Soil Fertility. 


WILLIAM DYKE, EFFINGHAM CO, 





ILLINOIS. 


Restoring fertility to the farm land is of the 


greatest importance all over southern Illinois. 


I have learned that land here runs together 
like mortar, after rainfall, forming a_ crust 

‘hollows subsequent rainfall to run off 
j ‘soenking inio the subsoil. Years 


MANURES 


AND 


ago, when surface soils were full of decayed 
leaves and roots of plants and grasses, this 
crust did not form so readily and evaporation 
Was not so rapid. Hence, the advisability of 
getting the soil back to the original condition 


by plowing under heavy crops of vegetation, 
as a substitute for the leaves and roots which 
have disappeared by continued cultivation 


during the last 30 or 40 years. 

I would recommend for this purpose the cow- 
pea, sown with a wheat drill set at 1} bushels 
per acre, all the spouts being open. If seed- 
ed very early, every other one may be closed. 
In the fall, when the peas are ripe, the vines 
should be plowed under and the ftield seeded 
to rye, to hold the nitrogen which has been 
gathered by the peas. In spring, rye may be 
pastured some if the ground is not too wet, 
and then turned under in time for planting a 
crop of corn. 

Farm lands suffer loss of fertility 
left bare during fall and winter and 
always be covered with growing crops, if pos- 
sible. When the surface layers have again be- 
come filled with Lumus or decayed vegetable 
matter, there will be little trouble in securing 
a catch of clover, and when we can feel sure 
of a stand of clover after seeding, almost any 
crop which has heretofore been profitable in 
this section can be grown. Chemists tell us 
that clover hay is worth more than $6 a ton to 
turn under as a fertilizer. I believe it, conse- 
quently it is worth considerable effort to get 
the land back into a condition to secure a 
stand of clover. 

Methods of culture have considerable to do 
with the retention of soil moisture. Practice 
fall plowing and subsoiling, which will create 
a reservoir for the retention of large quanti- 
ties of winter and spring rains, to be used by 
growing crops later. The turning under of 
leguminous crops will do more for farmers 
than all legislation, state or national. 


by being 
should 


. aan 

A Mistaken Idea with many farmers is that 
fertilizers must be used alone. Every fertilizer 
manufacturer nowadays, however, is wise 
enough to advise farmers to utilize every pos- 
sible source of manure or compost on the 
farm, before buying fertilizers. One great 
advantage of commercial fertilizers is that they 
can be used to supplement manures or com- 
post, being positive and qnick-acting, while the 


latter are slower and more uncertain. Many 
a man who ignorantly declaims against 


commercial fertilizers as costly and unprofita- 
ble, pays two or thiee times what itis worth 
for the city stable manure he prizes so highly. 
The price of that stuff has been too high for 
years. Many market gardeners abont Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia find that the 
money they used to pay for city manure will 
buy several times as uch plant food in the 
higher grade brands of fertilizers. 

Crematory Ash is a new fertilizing material 
that can be obtained from cities that burn their 
garbage by the modern crematory process. 
At Trenton, N J, about 100 tons of these ashes 
are produced annually from the 1400 tons of 


garbage burned. This includes all forms of 
swill, vegetable and animal matter, bones, 


etc, usually found in city garbage. The 
New Jersey station found this product to con- 
tain of water nearly 20 per cent, nitrogen 0.64, 
phosphoric acid 3.15, potash 1.36, chlorine 1.6, 
lime 1.38, organic matter 12.5. To what ex- 
tent the phosphates and potash are in available 
forms remains to be demonstrated, but at 
10, 5 and 4c per Ib for the three principal 
elements, it has a ‘‘valuation’’ of $5.50 per 
ton, while its selling price at the crematory is 
$10. 


The Cutworm Pest will soon he abroad. 
For their prevention and destruction, we rec- 
ommend fall plowing, burning all stubble, 
clean culture and removal of scattered boards, 
bricks, stones and rubbish. To prevent cut- 
ting of tomatoes and other plants, place a 
cylinder of stiff brown paper around each 
plant, the paper being one inch in the soil 
and two inches above. Strips of tin are more 
effective than paper. The use of Paris green 
on small bunches of clover placed among new- 
ly set plants, or where they are to be set, wi'l 
trap and kill many. Some have mixed Paris 
green with bran and scattered it near plants 
with good results. 





FERTILIZERS 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


Odd Vegetables. 


Pea.—This plant, botanically 
long 
now for the rst 


our gardens asa 


Asparagus 
been 


known as Lotus tetragonolobus, has 
known to botanists, but is 
introduced to 


time being 





THE WINGED ASPARAGUS PEA. 


plant ‘‘ beautiful as a flower, excellent as a 
vegetable.’’ According to W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co, its introducers, the plant is of 
spreading habit, about ten inches high, each 
plant covering a circular space two feet in 
diameter. The deep red or scarlet flowers are 
borne in profusion and make a pleasing con- 
trast with the light green, clover-like leaves. 
The pods, borne in pairs, as seen in the ac- 


neat, 


companying engraving, are two to three 
inches long, with fringed wings. The young 
pods are covked like asparagus, or string 


beans. 

Chinese Lantern Plant.—Our native ground 
cherry, used as a vegetable as well as a fruit, 
is not as much apprefiated as 1t deserves, but 
those who are familiar with its good qualities 





CHINESE LANTERN PLANT. 


will be pleased to learn that this new varie- 
ty, an illustration of a branch of which is 
shown herewith, is a decided improvement 
over the old kind. Its botanical name is 
Physalis Franchetti. Mr John Lewis Childs, 
the introducer, speaks very highly ofits value 
in the garden, for beauty as _ well as for use. 
Treated like a tomato, it grows and fruits 
from seed the first season, but being perennial, 
the plants may be wintered ina cellar, or in 
pots in the house. 





Tomato Growing for Profit. 


J. E. LOY, JR, ILLINOIS. 


Good plants are the first essential in pro- 
ducing a tomato crop. To secure these, sow 
seed the 10th or 15th of April. Prepare a hot- 



















bed about four feet wide and for soil mix one 
wagon load of sand to six of good rich loam. 
Drill in rows five inches apart, having them 
run the short way of the bed. When the plants 
are well up, thin to one plant for every # of 
an inch. This will make about 64 plants to 
the row. Provision must be made for protec- 
tion from frost by covering the beds with 
blankets, strips of carpet and the like. When 
the plants are abeut tiiree inches high, till up 
between the rows with the same kind of soil 
as was used in making the beds. Keep free 
from weeds and no other cultivation will be 
necessary. If the weather is dry, sprinkle 
the plants after sunset with water that has 
been standing in the sun all day. 

If by the 15th of May, plants are four inches 
high and the weather favorable, begin setting 
out. Good strong land, broken eight inches 
deep, harrowed thoroughly both ways and laid 
off four feet each way, is a good home for the 
tomato. With atile spade make an opening 
in the ground, drop in the plant up to the first 
leaves, press the earth back with the foot and 
the work of transplanting is completed. Be- 
gin cultivation immediately. Don’t be afraid 
of plowing too soon after setting out. After 
each plowing, go over with a hoe and pull the 
loose earth up to the plant. 

I followed this plan in the summer of ’94, 
putting out four acres in second bottom land 
and sold from this area 963 bushels of the to- 


matoes. These at 20e a bushel brought me 
$192.60. If I had planted the same land to 


corn and raised 48 bushels to the acre, secur- 
ing 30c per bushel, that crop would have been 
worth $48, which leaves the tomato crop 
$144.60 ahead. According to the price of corn 
and tomates in 1896, I raised $144.40 


worth of tomatoes and $28.60 worth of corn. 
On this basis I would have been compelled to 
cultivate 20 acres of corn to equal in value 
four acres of tomatoes. When frost came I 
had 500 bu of tomatoes nearly ripe, which 
brings me to the main point, viz: that if to- 
matoes could be produced two weeks earlier, 
the profit in the crop would be nearly dou- 
bled. 





Practical Pointers. 





A fertilizer mannfactured specially for a lo- 
cal club contains 4 % nitrogen, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 10 % potash. It is sold at the rail- 
road station for a low spot cash price in large 
lots. It far outsells any other brand ever put on 
our market and has been used for several years, 
giving perfect satisfaction. It is considered 
the cheapest form of plant food known. From 
1000 to 1500 Ibs per acre is applied for potatoes, 


and a littie more for cauliflowers.—|I*. H. 
Wells, Long Island, N Y. 


Which is the best potato for the table, con- 
sidered with reference to the single quality of 
‘*mealiness?’’ The trouble with all the pop- 
ular varieties that Iam acquainted with seems 
to be that they have been produced (bred, so 
to speak) for large size, beauty of appear- 
ance, great productiveness, or extreme earli- 
all minor considerations with me. 
T obtain some seed potatoes of the 
variety which was called the Dover 35 years 
ago in the Connecticut valley where it was 
raised to some extent for home consumption? 
[D. F. Hagar, Franklin Co, Mass. 


ness, 
Where can 


Some of our farmers have changed their 
method of putting out manure. Instead of 
putting it in small heaps in rows across the 
fields, they put it in very large piles and al- 
low if to remain thus until plowing time. 
These are added to daily from the barnyard, 
though some farmers wait until they can take 
a day off and draw a lot at once. Those who 
have tried the method claim that results pay 
for the extra work.—[{J. CU. Geron, Putnam 
Ca; BF. 





Potato Trade in Kentucky-—-During Jan and 
Feb there was an unusual demand for pota- 
toes, but since that time this has slackened 
considerably, and we will not need more than 
enough for our local requirements, and for 
the smali shipping trade in the immediate vi- 
cinity of this city. Choice Mich stock now 
23@25e per bu on track.—(Mayer, Mitchell & 
Co, Louisville. 
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Bowker’ 
Fertilize 


Have stood practical farm 
tests for twenty-five years. 
Their sale has increased in 
that time from nothing to 
over 30,000 tons a year. 


THE 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


possesses ample capital and 
experience to produce fertil- 
izers of unsurpassed crop- 


ing value 
and hence 


prices to the consumer. 


See local agents, or address 


BOWKE 


43 Chatham Street, Boston. 
27 Beaver Street, New York, 
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Corn 


is a vigorous feeder and responds well to 
liberal fertilization. On corn lands the 

yield increases and the soil improves if 
properly treated with fertilizers containing 
not under 7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but little and is 
sure to lead to profitable culture. 

All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and wiil gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GE RMAN K ALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Salzer’s Seeds grow and produce! 
© John Breider, Mishicott, Wis. Scented SP 
the world growing 173 bu. of Salzer’s Silver 
peng, Barley per acre. Don’t you believe 
it? ust write him. In order to gain, in 


1897, 100,000 new customers, we send on trial 


10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 
12 pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 

Sand Vetch, “40c. Wheat,” etc., ——- 

worth $10, to get a start, including our 

great seed catalog, all postpaid, for 
Wcecents. Catalog alone, 5c. postage. 


Largest growers of farm seeds and 
potatoes ($1.50 a bbl) i in the world. 
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PERFECT AGITATORS. ‘No pote 


ber valves. Twelve 


foliage. No leather or rub 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue FREz. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N. ¥. 
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nadian 
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Guaranteed 


, weight. Write 
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F. R. 


Box 46, Dunnville, 
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i kinds of 


Field and Garden 


Supplied in cars 


load lots, direct from Ca- 


storehouses, in 
gsor barrels, un- 


der —— supervision. 


ality and 
or free pam- 


LALOR. 


Ontario. 





21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Addres 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. = 














PRAY PUMPS 









Best for orchard, garden, 
on. 175,000 sold. ave every im- 
rovement. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
x. paid: No.1, tin, 81.50; No.2, iron, @2; 
No. 5 ao brass, @4. Catalogue free. Agents 
‘anted. W. M. Johnston & Co. Box 32, Canton, O. 

















Buy a ‘a 


a@ carriage, a pheton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and yourget the bene- 


fit of first 


antee of reli 


ury. 
list free, 


rice, and a personal guar- 
We seil only our 
own work, and stand responsible for 
every vehicle that leaves our factory. 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can ‘deal with the U. 8S. Treas- 
Illustrated Catalogue and price 
Send for it to-day. 


The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company, 
Box E, Columbus, Ohio. 
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We Pay the Freight 


Save 40 per cent. and buy our 

“PARLOR CITY” Bicycle 
at $43.75—barrel hub, 
seamless tubing, all 
latest improvements; 
a marvel of beauty, 
. Strength and speed. 
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Our “GOLD COIN” Top 
Buggy 2t$44.50 cannot 
be bought elsewhere 
for less than $75.00. 

Sent on approval. s 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & aaa c0., 
es Box B BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Nasturtium. 





Nasturtium is the’popular name of the ge- 
nus Tropwolum, and is one of the many ex- 
ceedingly useful yet sadly neglected old gar- 
den favorites. We cannot see why it should 
not be more generally cultivated, unless it 
is that so much real beauty can be obtained 
at so little cost, the general impression be- 
ing that anything to be valuable must be ex- 
pensive. Within a few years a new impulse 
has been given to the cultivation of this flow- 
er by the production of new varieties, the re- 
sult of cross-fertalization, and by 


making it 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


as amply repay all the attention given them. 
We have noticed nastursiums trained on an 
arbor more than six feet high, with wire net- 
ting for support. The plants completely 
ecvered the surface and would, seemingly, 
grow much higher ifa suitable support had 
been afforded. A more gorgeous mass of 
flowers we have never seen; the trellis was a 
mass of bloom from top to bottom, and had 
been from the first of July until killed by 
frost. These plants were in avery rich and 
moist soil. 

But the usefulness of this plant does not 
end here; cuttings or branches in full fower 
placed 1n a vase of water will take rout free- 
ly, after which they can he potted in five- 
inch pots, or in fruit cans filled with rich soil, 





VASE OF NASTURTIUMS 


fashionable. There are two distinct classes 
admirably adapted co garden cultivation, viz, 


the tall or climbing, and the dwarf. The tall 


growing sort, or T majus, is among our most 
useful garden plants, forming a connecting 
link between the vegetable and the tlower 


garden, making the former beautiful and the 
latter useful. We scarcely know whether to 
value them more highly for their young 
fruits, so valuable for pickling, or for their 
flowers, which give to the garden a wealth 
of bloom, with the most gorgeous colors and 
spicy perfume. 

While they are among the most showy 
of garden flowers, they are not fastidious in 
their habits, succeeding well everywhere al- 
most, and under all circumstances; besides, 
there is no place where they do not appear 
well, and in which they will not thrive. As 
a rule, they do bestin a poor soil, at least 
they are credited with that peculiarity, but 
from our observation of their habits we are 
inclined to think they enjoy good treatment 
quite as much as any other flower, and will 


and if given plenty of sunlight, will flower 
all winter. For all purposes we prefer the 
tall rather than the dwarf sorts; they flower 
more freely, are richer in foliage and produce 
more fruit orseeds. These can be trained any- 
where, and kept in place as border plants by 
pinning the branches down. 
detonate nce 

Secret Recipes sold at high prices fcr com- 
pounding at low cost fertilizers or composts 
that will have wonderful results, are not as 
common nowadays as formerly. We under- 
stand, however, that agents for such recipes 
are traveling in some sections. They should 
be given a wide berth. Almost every experi- 
ment station has issued one or more bulletins 
giving formulas for compounding high-grade 
fertilizers, as well as cheap composts and low- 
grade mixtures. We have publisied the same 
information repeatedly in these columns. An 
excellent book covering the subject, Sempers’ 
Manures and Fertilizers, How to make and 
How to use them, price 50¢ in paper and $1 
in cloth, is sold from this offce. 





LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


How to Graft. 


There are two methods of grafting, root and 
top. The former is largely used in nurseries, 
but top working, it is claimed by prominent 
horticulturists, makes the tree more hardy 
and better able to withstand the cold of 
northern climates. In either case, the princi- 
ple is the same. <A scion or small twig uf one 
variety is placed upon the root or branch of 
another, and fruit corresponding to the varie- 
ty of the scion results. 

In root grafting, apple seeds are planted and 
in the fall when two years old, are dug up 
and the entire root secured. ‘The roots are 


packed in sand, placed in a cool cellar and 
remain 


there until wanted for 
grafting. Thescions are 
cut in the fall from well- 
matured growth of the 


allowed to 


same season, each one 
containing at least two 
well-developed buds. 


These are tied in 
bunches, placed in sand 
and kept in a cool cel- 
Jar, the same as the 
roots. The grafting can 
be done any tiine be- 
fore warm weather in 
spring. Cut the roots 
in pieces three to four 
inches long. With a 
sharp knife make a slop- 
ing cut on one end. 
Then, on the eut sur- 
face, run the knife down 
a short distance parallel 





with the root, making 

a tongue orslip. Pre- 

FIG 1 AND 2—CLEFT pare the lower end of 

GRAFTING. the scion in a similar 

Fig 1, the stock cut jy anner. Slip these 
horizontal across : 

at A. Fig2,thesame together, taking care 

with two scions in- that the inner hark of 

serted. the scion and that of 

the root came in direct contact at least at 


is all that is necessary, al- 
cases it is customary to run 


one edge. This 
thongh in mauy 


a cloth string or one made from bass bark 
about the union and tie lightly. When 


the work is complete, tie the grafts in 
small bundles and place in sand until spring. 

As soon as the ground is in condition for 
working, prepare a plat of ground, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, lay off rows three feet 
apart, furrow out and plant the grafts, allow- 
ing only the upper bud of the scion to remain 
above the surface. Give good culture all 
season, keep the surface pulverized and al- 
low no weeds to de- 
velop. 

Top grafting or top 
working, as itis most 
generally called, is 
somewhat more diffi- 
enlt and consists of 
inserting scions in the 
branches of a grow- 
ing tree, or cutting off 
the entire top, putting , 


them in the trunk. If ~° ® 
the trees are very “p 
small, the graft can 








be inserted the same as 
in root grafting. The 
sloping cut or tongue enemuen. 
must be fitted in a lit- Fig 1, scion, with slop- 
tle more carefully, ing cut on east side, 


however and the junc- like a wedge; 4, bud at 
the shoulder; B, sec- 


FIGS 1 TO 3 — CLEFT 


ture wrapped w ith tion showing shape of 
cloth or covered with wedge. Fig 2, the stock 
grafting wax.-If the Cut and split; 4, the 
‘ : f _ sloping cut; PB, hori- 
stocks are oO moder- zontal eut. Fig 3, the 
ate size, a cloth is scion inserted in the 
preferable. This is Stock. 


salled whip grafting. For larger trees and for 
branches, say an inch in diameter and up- 
wards, cieft grafting is practiced. The branch 
is cut or sawed off; the lower end of the 
scion is cut into the form of a wedge, with a 
bud at the beginning of the cut where it rests 
upon the stock. This bud hastens the union 
the same as a bud down in tae earth in root 
grafting facilitates the growth of roots. The 





outer edge of the wedge shaped cuts should 
be thicker than the inner. The stock is 
split on one end by laying a chisel on the cut 
suriace and striking lightly with a mallet. 
The split is kept open with a knife or chisel 


until the scion is in- 

f serted. Two or three 
i scions may be put in 

. each branch, so if a 





part of them die some 





still remain. If all 

grow, cut off all but 

the strongest one. 

Coat the surface and 

rm \S the base of the scion 

(e\ with grafting wax or 

* ' Big wrap them carefully 

* HX \ with grafting cloth. 

Uy The grafting wax 

should be just hard 

—_ I. TE Boag ROOT enough to be easily 
Fig + the on As worked with the hand. 
the sloping cut; B,the if large surfaces are 
tongue. Fig2,thescion; to be covered, it is 
rE ves ae Boag 3 iB well to have it quite 
union of scion and liquid so that it can 
stock. be applied with a 
brush. It, of course, has to be kept 
warm during this time. Be sure to 
have sharp knives, so that clean, 
smooth cuts can he made. There must 
be perfect contact between the inner barks 


of the scion and stock. Every portion of the 
split and the cut surface of the scion must be 
covered with wax to keep out rain. 

Grafting wax is made by melting together 
two pounds of rosin, one-fourth pound of 
beeswax and three-fourtiis pound of tallow. 
For whip grafting, it is very convenient to 
use grafting cloth. Tear muslin into strips 
14 inches wide, roll into bails like ribbon 
rolls and place in melted grafting wax until 
thoroughly saturated. Grafting paper is 
quite handy and is prepared by spreading the 
wax while warm over one side of a sheet of 
paper by means of a brush. When cool, cut 
into strips and roll. 


The Other Side of Nursery Growing. 
E. D. SMITH, KANSAS. 








In your excellent journal of January 16 is an 
article concerning tree agents, which eoncludes 
with the following: ‘‘Sharpers should not be 
permitted to plunder people in this way.’’ 
The whole blame for this kind of swindling 
by the traveling salesmen is laid at the door 
of salesmen. lain not defending dishonest 
methuds, but as nurserymen suffer from this 
class of sharpers,I wish to put the blame where 
it belongs, 1 e, with the farmer who wishes to 
get more than market value for his money, 
for if he did not expect more from this class 
of salesmen than he conld get from his local 
nurserymen or by ordering from the catalog 
of some reliable firm, the dishonest salesman 
would disappear. This class is supported by 
greed and ignorance. In this particular case, 
I don’t see why a farmer, especially one in 
New York, should hire traveling men to graft 
his orchard. Why does he not consult well- 
known authorities in his own state, then buy 
scions of varieties which have proven valua- 
ble, put them in himself or hire his grafting 
done by some honest neighbor who is an 
expert? 

_—— 

Raising Calves on Skimmilk.—I take them 
away as soon as dropped, feed on new milk a 
short time, then scalded wheat middlings; 
commence with a very little until I get them 
entirely on skimmilk and scalded fine wheat 
middlings. Soon as they can eat wheat bran 
commence giving them some at noon; give 


them a nice bed, never tie them; feed in this 
way till they are one year old. Give milk 
to them the same warmth as from the cow. 


Scald the wheat middlings in a pail and turn 
the skimmilk into it. Breed from the best 
blood. LI slaughtered _one calf eight months 
old, weighed 550 lbs dressed. I have one calf 
eight months old that will weigh 1000 lbs live 
weight; others which will weigh 100 lbs to 
every month old.—| David Shores. 


Canadian Maple Sugar—Last year 918,000 
lbs were exported from Canada, compared 
with 142,725 lbs in ’95. 
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A NEW JERSEY MAN 

ordered a “Handy.” In 2 

weeks he telegraphed for five 

for his neighbors. In 2 months 

he telegraphed as follows: 
“Ship a car of Handys imme- 

diately. Evcrybody wants one.” 

Circulars Free. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO. 


’ Free Wagon for 1723F. Sacinaw, Micu. 
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Vineless Sweet Potatoes, 


Tuber and Plants. 


McKINLEY’S CHOICE (no one else 
has them), and GOLD COIN PRO- 
LIFIC (no yams). 

Address, with stamp for full 
instructions, the original intro- 
ducer and grower, 


G, CAMERER, Madison, Jeff, Co., Ind, 





ONE HILI¢} 


{Cut Copyrighted.] 








‘ hie Poy. 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant Zz oo 
time. They grow a and flowers appear in large 
clusters, and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 


bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom alisummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Koses 


of various colors — white, pink, crimson, ete.— no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest novelty this come h d 25c. per 
pkt.— or for 40c. we will send 

1 pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 

1 Moss Verbena. Exquisite novelty. 

1 “ Japanese Chrysanthemum, All colors. 

1 “ Weeping Palm. Highly ornamental. 

2 “ Pansy, 1 New Scarlet, 1 New Giant Mixed. 
1 Resurrection Plant. A great curiosity. 


: a otted Calla. Exceedingly lovely. 
Montbretia. Intensely brilliant. 
3 “ 1 Rain Lily,1 Variegated Tuberose. 


6 “ Fancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
10 “ @Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our great 144-page Catalogue, and the 
MAY FLOWER Me Menthly Magazine for a year 
(64 pages and colored plate each month, devoted to 
Flowers and Gardening). Worth $1.50, but for trial 
All the above for 40 cts., postpaid, 
Or send us 10¢., and the names of 5 or 10 people who 
cultivate flowers and purchase seeds or plants and we 
will mail you pkt. Rose Seed and Catalogue. 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeda, Bulbs, Planta, and 
Rare New Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely 
illustrated. Several colored plates, 144 pages. Sent 
FREE to any who order or who expect to, later. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT ARD GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, £A. 

30 varieties in bu. or 


CHOICE SEED POTATOE « carlots. 4 new varie- 


ties of corn and oats that produce large yields, a valuable 
present withevery order when you mention this paper; 
prices low, catalogue free. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,O 











Have you read about THE COMET $2.50 to $5.00. 

ou see them. 
BOOK FREE 22 varieties Poultry — Buff and other 
. breeds. Eggs £1.00 per 13. $6.00 per 100, 


S R AYE FRS Beats them all. 
end YER ree cata.A hare 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 











OUR NURSERY STOCK 


a ee is grown on the banks 
Pr g> 







of the Hudson River. 
It is First-class. Prices 
are Low. 50 acres of 
ig FRUIT TREES, 
Mitii«@ Plants, Vines and Orna- 
thy menta ae 1897 
™. Catalogue 
T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y. 


YOUR LITTLE GARDEN, 


“Incomparable” collection of Sweet Peas, 17 ty ate not 

















mixed, 75 ceuts. Plant now. Dwarf Early Cosmos, *Dawn 
25¢., rare. “Vesuvius” Nasturtium, brilliant fiery rose, 
25c. Catalogue free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 





HALLS RAV ORITE 
THE COMING NEW STRAWBERRY. 
It defies competition. 40 other kinds. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, Asparagus Roots,etc. 
HE ARTERS for second- -crop 
seed Potatoes. Double crop and earlier 
than northern seed. Catalogue free. 
J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md 
One por from 


I, 000 Peach Trees wii 3° 7%. 


mstly branched, with freight prepaid to _= station east 
of Miss. River for #20; or 500 for $11.50. een iy propent 
25c. Other sized trees, proportional prices. HN- 
STON, Box No. 3, Stoe kley, Del. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fruit Trees, ete. 











Privett. Japan Chestnut from imported 
seed. Schou: ine, Strawberry Plants, 
s. C. D Moorestown, NJ 


150 
TOWNS 


offering splendid opportuni- 
ties for lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers 
and all others desirous of 
locating where they may be 
sure of ever-increasing busi- 
ness and pleasant homes, are 
to be found on the line of the 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
WESTERN 


Railway. 


Fine Jands for garden-farming, fruit- 
growing, poultry-raising; special sites 
for paying manufacturing plants. Full 
information free upon application to 
W. J. REED, Industrial Agent, 0. G. W. 
Ry., 6&4 Endicott Building, St. Paul. 





“e Maple 
Lea 
Route’’ 














Don’t buy till 
vest for agts, write today. H.8.R SL R,Johnstown,0, 


FARM ANNUAL ies7 


The BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
Hundreds of illustrations an@é remarkable Novelties, painted from nature. Known as 
‘The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR 


Tells the plain truth about 


Sa Mailed FREE to all. 














CAMPBELL'’S EARL 


Our Marvelous New 


CRAPE 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigo’ 


very productive. Early or late. 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals. 
Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. 
Currant. Catalogue free. 


Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. 
We guarantee safe arrival by mail. 
Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. — 





rous, 
Seeds need not be 
Largest stock of 
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Helpful Hints On Irrigating Grain Fields. 

Irrigation has heen practiced in Cache val- 
ley for over 30 years. A great amount of la- 
bor and capital has 
been expended in 
bringing the water 
(2! Lowe from mountain 
Tel = Tl T stream tothe farms. 
qv U J U U U U The most common 
method is to flood the land. Wheat generally 
gets two to three waterings during the season. 
My 28 years’ experience has convinced me 
that two applications are sufficient and when 
judiciously app..ed will fuily ma.ure the crop. 
The first watering shou:d nov be given until 
the grain covers the ground pretty well. 
Flooding the land while the wheat is very 
young and tender has a tendency to hake the 
ground. When the grain covers the land 
properly, the sun’s rays do not strike the sur- 
face and it remains moist for a considerable 
length of time. The last application should 
be given when the grain1s in the dough. If 
given later than this it does little or no good. 
Care should be taken not to use too much 
water, as when there is much waste water run- 
ning off the land, especially where the surface 
slopes to any considerable degree, it has a 
tendency to carry away a great many of the 
finer particles of soil, and especially is this 
the case where the land has been mannred. 
To facilitate this kind of irrigation, it is well, 
when the grain is sown in the spring, after 
the roller has been over the field, to usea 
marker, something after the style of the old 
corn marker. Take a straight log some 6 or 8 
in in diameter and 12 ft long. With a 2-inch 
auger bore holes for the teeth two feet apart. 
Make the teeth a foot long, having them flat 
and apout as broad as a man’s hand. Turn 
the flat side forward. Be sure to set the teeth 








so that they slope backward. This will pre- 
vent the seed being torn ont of the ground. 
The extra labor in going overa fieid with 


such a marker will save a vast amount of la- 
bor when irrigating time comes, as the water 
will follow the small furrows made by the 
teeth and at the same time seep from one to 
the other, so that the ground will all be water- 
ed.—[{Christian Larsen, Utah. 


. 





Covering Clover Seed. 
LEWIS O. FOLLOW, MINN. 





One of the principal causes of failure in 
securing a good catch of clover is the lack of 
sufficient moisture immediately after seed- 
ing. When seed is sown on winter wheat, it 
sometimes fails to germinate because a crust 
forms on top of the ground, especially if the 
season is dry and the seeds do not become 
sufticiently imbedded. This may be remedied 
to a great extent by harrowing the ground 
lightly immediately after the clover has been 
sown, to give the seeds alight covering. If 
clover is sown with spring grain, it becomes 
almost a necessity to give the seeds a cover- 
ing deep enough to secure moisture, but 
not too deep so as to exclude light. One-half 
to one inch is about right, especially if the 
soil is light and sandy. Clover seed covered 
to a depth of three inches in the light sandy 
soils of the western states has grown and 
made a good stand, and produced a more 
vigorous growth than that covered only one- 
halt an inch deep. But deep covering would 
under no circumstances be advisable where 
there is plenty of moisture, asin the eastern 
states, and dry seasons are rare exceptions. 
However, a light covering will be advisable 
under most conditions. Last spring I seeded 
a couple of small pieces to red and alsike 
clovers and gave the seed a covering by using 
a light drag. Although the season was an 
unusually wet one I succeeded in obtaining 
a very good stand. Soeven a large amount 
of moisture will not destroy the clover seed, 
if it has not been covered too deep. 


More About the Russian Thistle.—This, 
Hutchinson county, S D, 1s the point from 
which the Russian thistle began to spread in 
the United States. Legislation will noét kill 
it. Itisa tender weakly plant when young 
and starts up about early-corn-planting time. 
It cannot stand a hard shower and yields 
readily to late spring frosts. It is sickly dur- 





FARM AND FIELD 


ing a wet season. While young and succulent, 


it furnishes quite good pasture. It is much 
more readily suppressed in corntields than 
the old-fashioned foxtail. Eradication is not 


difticult, but the weeds roll and distribute seed 
and the seeds @rift with snow, consequently 
the young plants willcome up in the corn- 
tield as thick as ever. Because of ,this it is 
necessary for western farmers to fight it year 
after year. The Russians hereabout start the 
plow before stacking time and turn the plant 
under while small. If the fields can be burn- 
ed over about May 1, the pest would soon be 
annihilated. Concerted action would do 
much to get rid of it.—[Thomas S. Sharp, 
Hutchinson Co, S D. 


Movable Feed Rack for Lambs and Calves. — 
Our sketch shows an easily made feed rack 
that can be moved from place to place, with 
the work of but a moment. ‘The construction 
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is plainly shown in the illustration, nothing 
but narrow strips of board being used in any 
part. The uprights at the ends are nailed 
firmly to the rack and have the lower ends 
sharpened, so that they can be driven into 
the ground wherever it is desired to set up the 
rack. 

Corn and Cob Meal for Horses.—In reply to 
W. T. Buchanan’s inquiry in regard to corn 
and cob meal for horse feed, would say that I 
have had charge of my father’s estate for the 
past five years and have twice given corn and 
cob meal a careful trial. I found it not only 
a poor feed but injurious to the horses.—[N. F. 

3., Maynard, Waukesha Co, Wis. 

I have fed cuorn and cob 
continuously for six years to from 12 to 
18 head of horses, old and young, and 
am more than satisfied with the result. I 
first bought a simple sweep mill, but af- 
terwards a power mill which is run by a 
threshing machine. At first I weighed an 
ordinary feed of ear corn, then fed the same 
weight ground fine, finding that in a few days 
I was obliged to reduce the amount of ground 
feed fully one-third. All the rough feed the 
horses receive during the winter consists of 
oats straw. I was told by a neighbar that 
corn and cob meal wonld kill horses, but if 
anyone about can show horses in better flesh 
than mine, I would like to see them.—[C. D. 
Carpenter, La Salle Co, Il. 
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To Prevent Frost Damage.—Anything that 
prevents or retards the free radiation of heat, 
in turn prevents or retards the formation of 
frost on any object—clouds caused by 
‘““smudge’’ fires, a covering of straw over 
gardens, and last, but not least, the thooding 
with water of whole acres of tobacco, corn 
and other crops late in the day, will, in the 
majority of instances, save the entire crop. 
The theory is, that the ground being softened 
and more or less saturated with moisture, 
free radiation of heat is arrested ; this method 
proves very satisfactory where it has been put 
to a practical test.—[H. W. Richardson, chief 
Ohio weather service. 





In Growing Ensilage Corn, do not use 
more than 12 qts of seed to the acre, 
in drills 3 feet apart. Let it stand until it be- 
gins to glaze some. It is no trouble to get 15 
tons of ensilage to the acre. The idea that 
good ensilage will in any way taint or injure 
milk is ridiculous. An expert cannot detect 
ensilage-made milk if the ensilage is all right. 
[F. A. Converse, N Y. 

Worm-Infested Land.—A. F. Morse asks if 
peas and oats would be good to sow on land 
where corn was badly infested with wire 
worms last year. Perhaps this is as gooda 
crop as can be used in such a case. 





CHICKENS, DUCKS AND GEESE. 


Tore About [longrel Geese. 


Mr Cushman’s article upon the production 
of Mongrel geese in our issue vf Jan 2, has 
directed widespread attention to the crossing 
of wild upon domestic geese and vice versa, 
To answer several inquiries,the best planjis to 
give the methods of two of the most successful 
raisers of this stock in Rhode Island, where 
this specialty has been made profitable. 

Horace Miner, who has had 30 years’ ex- 
perience, has produced as many as 103 Mon- 
grels of the smaller kind in one season and ag 
many as 25 from one goose. His BrownfChinas 
used to lay as many as 40 eggs in one 
Of late, he uses only the largest wild ganders 
and large African geese. His Africans lay 
about 19 eggs when allowed to hatch their 
second litter. He has raised 13 Mongrels from 
one of these geese. Last year he raised from 
seven mated pairs sixty large Mongrels, some 
of which will weigh 18 lbs in November. Mr 
Miner, like many others, did not have the 
best of success at the start. He commenced 
with a wild gander and a common’gray goose, 
and the first two years failed to raise a sin- 
gle Mongrel. He then substituted an African 
for the gray goose and the following season 
raised five Mongrels. He once raised nine 
wild-Toulouse geese from one pair, but the 
goose was killed by the gander before the sea- 
son was over. The wild ganders dislike the 
Toulouse because they are so slow and slug- 
gish. The small wild ganders he formerly 
used weighed from 10 to 12 lbs each. Those 
he now uses weigh from 18 to 20 lbs, while 
his African geese weigh from 16 to 18 lbs. He 
keeps up his stock by raising a few pure wild 
and pure African geese each season. Of these, 
the female wild geese and the African males 
are disposed of and those of the opposite sex 
are kept until old enough to be used for Mon- 
grel production. 

Mr Miner bas raised 


season. 


Mongrels from the Af- 
rican male and the wild Canada female, but 
as the wild goose laid but six eggs the first 
litter and four or five the sitting, he 
has given up the use of the wild females ex- 
cept for raising the pure wild stock that he 
requires. He says that wild geese cannot be 
mated the second year unless they have been 
raised about the house and are very gentle. 
Many of his wild geese go unciipped and fly 
about the farm like so many crows or wild 
ducks, and even go off on four-mile excursions, 
from which they usually return. It1is safer 
for most persons, however, to have one wing 
of their wild geese clipped, so they cannot 
leave the place. Sometimes he has been able 
to mate a wild gander with two domestic 
geese, but it is not a common occurrence. He 
says that Mongrels lay eggs if kept until they 
are old enough, but none of the eggs were 
ever known to be fertile. 

The first sitting of eggs laid by his geese 
is set under hens, but the geese are allowed 
to hatch their second litters. No third lot of 
eggs is therefore produced. He hardly ever 
loses the young goslings except by accident, 
although they frequently go right onto the 
water with the goose as soon as they leave 
the nest. 
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A Homemade Brooder. 





The incubator has come to stay in the poul- 
try world, and many farmers are also availing 
themselves of its advantages. Where incuba- 
tors are used, one must have brooders, and 
unless these can be made at home,the expense 
of a hatching ‘‘plant’’ is very materially in- 
creased. Fortunately, brooders can be con- 
structed that will do very good work, though 
of course they must be watched a little more 
closely than would be necessary with the self- 
regulating brooders that one can buy. 

A plan is shown herewith that gives a 


brooder constructed on simple and at the 
same time correct principles. The diagram, 
Fig 1, is very nearly self-explanatory. A box 
three feet square, or thereabouts, has in the 


Above this 
as the inside 


buttom a brooder lamp or stove. 
is a sheet of sheet iron as large 

of the box, and supported at the four sides, 
and by an iron prop near the lamp, if it is 
inclined to sag. Make the edges air-tight 









with cement, so that no fumes from the lamp 
can get up above the sheet iron. Have a sheet- 
iron drum made as indicated in Fig 3 and set 
this into tLe brooder floor, filling in the rest of 
the ficor about the drum with cement, that 


there may be no danger from fire. The drum 
need not be over six inches in hight. It has 


a half dozen openings under the top, as shown 






reober Steve 
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FIG I. 


CROSS SECTION OF BROODER. 


in the sketch. When the lamp is lighted, air 
enters at one side above the sheet iron, is heat- 
ed and rises in the drum, passes out through 
the openings into the chick chamber and is 
diffused about it. Three or four ventilating 
holes are in the wall near the floor, for the exit 
of cold air. This gives a constant movement 
of warm air into the brooder. These openings 
can be partly closed when desired. An open- 
ing in the side near the bottom of the lamp 
chamber, and one near the top on the oppo- 
site sides give, fresh air for the lamp and an 
exit for its fumes. The lamp is inserted 
through a small doorin the side of the box. 
One whole side of the brooder chamber is a 





DRUM. 


CORNER. 


FIG Il. FIG Ill. 


drop door, for the easy sweeping out of the 
floor. The top (in door) can have a_ pane of 
glass in it, so one may see the chicks, and 
the thermometer hanging against one side. 
Glass on two sides gives light. The top must 
fit very tightly. If this brooderis to be used 
out of doors, a roof must be added, as indicat- 
ed by dotted lines. The corners of the brood- 
er are cut off, as seen in Fig 2, so that the 
chicks may not crowd into them and the weak 
be trampled upon and smothered by the 
stronger, should the chamber ever become 
cold. This is an important matter and should 
not be overlooked. 





Festins for Eggs. 


DUFF, KANSAS. 


A. H. 


Overfeeding produces worse results than 
not feeding enough. If fowls do not eat rap- 
idly, or scarcely eut any at all, it is an indi- 


cation of overfeeding, and the remedy is to 
stop feeding until the hens get hungry. It is 


a mistake to feed hens three times a day—not 
only this, but it is a mistake to give them all 
the breakfast they will eat. From one-half 
to two-thirds of a meal in the morning, and a 
full meal at night, gives me the best results 


in eggs. This equally applies to fowls confin- 
ed in breeding pens and fowls running at 
large. 


When fowls are confined, they must be fur- 
nished with grit, green food, lime, and a dust 
bath, and many things may be added. Old 
plaster, dry, is a good substitute for both grit 
and lime, as are crushed oyster shells. A good 
twice-a-week ration is meat scraps, and crush- 
ed bone meal or granulated bone. One of the 
most important things is a scratching shed, as 
the hens must be kept busy, and also happy, 
and if they are thus provided for and furnish- 
ed with clean straw and chaff, they will be 
both busy and happy, if not overfed. 

Kaffir corn is one of the best egg-producing 
foods that I have used—equal parts of kafftr 
corn and oats, and one-fourth of wheat and 
corn, all ground together for a hot mash in 
the morning, made by scalding with boiling 
water, using just enough water to leave it in 
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a dty crumbling mass, and by no means slop- 
py. A little salt, and occasionally a little 
cayenne pepper, may be added. This should 
be fed in clean troughs, and never on the 
ground. The evening feed may be whole 
grain, but principally of any of the above 
mentioned grains except corn. This may be 
fed, but it must be used sparingly. It is a 
good plan to give them a good feed of any of 
the other grain first, and the last thing before 
going to roost give them their will of corn. 
sien eas 

Intelligence in Hens.—It may not seem to be 
of much importance that hens should be 
intelligent; but it is. I find the best layers 
are, as arule, the most teachable and every 
way wisest. I have alittle busybody which 
outlays all the rest of the flock; and she is 
nearly as intelligent as my Scotch collie. She 
speaks to a human friend in tones unlike 
those used to the flock. Another, in a flock 
of Plymouth Rocks crossed with Light Brah- 
mas, proved to be a specially wise creature, 
and as companionable and affectionate asa 
sat. By some accident her leg was broken. 
We splintered it; put the legs through slits cut 
ina sack stretched over the top of a barrel. 
There she laid for three weeks, talking with 
us, and apparently fully comprehending the 
situation. She too is an excellent hen for 
eggs, although the flock is bred for meat in- 
stead of eggs. I believe that intelligence is of 
special importance with cows; and I will not 
buy one that is not first of all satisfactory in 
the face and head. It will pay us, apart from 
milk and eggs, to have all our domestic crea- 
tures companionable and kind in disposition. 
[E. P. Powell, Oneida Co, N Y. 

Lice on Chickens.—D. M. C. states that some 
small insect is troubling his chickens. They 
are found on back, between the legs, about the 
vent, and sometimes under the skin of the 
fowl. I never heard of any burrowing bug, 
beetle or worm of this character, but am in- 
clined to think they are plain chicken lice, 
although I may be mustaken. Chicken lice 
are often found about and even in the vent 
and they may sometimes burrow into the 
skin. If the ordinary lice remedies are freely 
applied, I think the trouble will soon disap- 
pear. Fresh insect powder is as good a lice 
destroyer as any. It must be applied liber- 
ally and frequently to be effective. A _ tea- 
spoonful of sulphur to each quart of food 
twice a week will probably prove useful also. 
|Fred Grundy. 





For Cholera in Chickens.—I have found epsom 
salts and an extract of catechu a great help in 
preventing and curing chicken cholera. Asa 
rule, chickens so affected drink a good deal 
and will get a sufficient quantity. One tea- 
spoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of catechu 
to two gallons of water is about the right pro- 
portion. Last fall I lost many of my fowls 
before I tried this, but a short course of the 
treatment checked the death rate and seemed 
to cure sick fowls. A few weeks ago I again 
saw signs of cholera, but I dosed them for ten 
days and the trouble has disappeared and not 
a chicken died. Promptaction is quite neces- 
sary. If cholera has ever been on the prem- 
ises, keep a close watch of the chicken roosts 
and if fowls appear to be affected, treat at 
once.—[A. T. Allen, Iowa. 





Indian Runner Ducks.—M. Foster: We be- 
lieve Indian Runner ducks, illustrated in our 
issue for Nov 21 last, have not yet been im- 
ported into America. This may be done the 
present season, as our article has created 
much interest among fanciers. We presume 
Black African and Brown China geese may be 
had of the larger poultry establishments 
that have advertised in our columns, such as 
Reliable Incubator Co of Quincy, Ill, Charles 
Gammerdinger of Columbus, O, C. C. Shoe- 
maker of Freeport, Ill, B. F. Greider of Florin, 
Pa, E. M. and W. Ferguson of Fisher Island, 
N Y, N. Porter Brown of Westboro, Mass, J. 
R. Brabazon of Delavan, Wis, oi C. N. Bow- 
ers and Barr of Dakota, III. 


Seventy-Five Per Cent of the great butter 
exhibit at the National creamery butter mak- 
ers’ convention, Owatonna, Minn, was made 
from separator cream. 
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Blood 


re closely con- 

a Life,health And Lite 
happiness, useful- 

ness, depend upon a healthy condition of the 
blood. Pure blood ensures’ good health. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. This 
is the time to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, be- 
cause the blood is now loaded with impurities 
which must be promptly expelled or health will 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures all 
spring humors, pimples and eruptions, and 
makes the weak strong. 

“Before I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla life 
seemed a burden, but I am now in good spirits. 
I find it drives away that tired feeling and 
gives appetite and strength.” A. R. Krakgz, 
Black Lake, New York. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla Is sold by all 


druggists. 
Be sure to get Hood’s. 


be in danger. 


Price $1, six for $5. 


’ Hy Are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

















when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 





sizes. $5and up. C.O. D. or 

On Trial. Gusltig tres if you 
name this paper. 

F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Bass. 








INCU BATION} 


8 the first step in the poultry 
s business and muchof future suc- 4 
a cess depends upon allure whee 


vented sad | 
is the product of twelve years of | 
t sxporionce, It has never been beaten in ag 
4 ow, It is pes Tike ite its LOOM DOLSBOES-—FE t pao 
$ A tell why in snbODER try. Sen 

RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BR ODER C0. Quincy- “ILLS. ‘ 
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HATCH fh ckens BY STEAR: 
mmeecee— 6 | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


, Simple. _ Perfect, Self- Regulat. 


~——- Bure 









‘ \a< pri 
) a : 
| end 6c. for GEO. H. STAHL, 
sues. © Catalogue. 114 te122 8. 6th St, Quincy TL 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Ofrculars FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL OO., QUINOY, ILL, 


162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 




































J R. BRABAZON, Sr., Glenview Poultry Farm, 
e Delavan, Wis. Oldest breeder pure bre¢ poultry 
in the northwest. Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Eggs 
and Fowls for sale. Guide Catalogue 33 years in poultry 


yard, l0c. Price list free. 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SU PPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given EE toeach one who men- 


tions this paper. THE A. L ROOT CO., Medina, O. 














When writing to advertisers be sure to mentiog 
WHERE YCU SAW THE AD. 
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Pienty of Oid Potatoes in Sight. 


While impossible to fully determine the 
situation in old potatoes, enough is known to 
suggest continued low prices until generally 
out of the way. Recent investigation made 
by this journal in all leading sections where 
potatoes are commercially grown and largely 
handled, indicates liberal supplies still avail- 
abie. While stoeks of old potatoes are scatter- 
ed, in some states more so this year than ever 
before, no particular scarcity 1s observable 
in any part of the potato belt. The latest crop 
was much smaller in the aggregate than the 
ernshing yield of 1895, as pointed outin our 
exlinustive review last fall, yet the boped-for 
appreciation in values has not taken place. 
Distribution has been very large, but so with 
the supply, and prices have long continued 
on nearly a dead level, with little profit to 
producer or dealer, the consumer getting the 
In spite of low prices there are evi- 
dences which suggest that the consumption 
during the past fall and winter has been un- 
der that of a year earlier, althoughit would 
be diftieult to find a cheaper or more health- 
ful food. 

Here and there in 


benefit. 


leading potato sections 


stocks are so well reduced that prices have 
moved up somewhat, yet the general testi- 
mony of our correspondents among the farm- 
ers points to considerable reserves still in 
first hauds seeking an outlet. This is also 
the character of the reports from leading 
dealers in all commercial centers east of the 
Rocky mountains. The latter making a_ spe- 


cialty of potatoes are well calculated to judge 
of the situation, and as a rule they write us 
that the ontlook is not encouraging, with 
prices uniformly low, although a fairly steady 
undertone is generally prevalent. Minneso- 
ta, Michigan and Wisconsin still hold a good 
many potatoes. This is true of New 
York and other middle while Maine 
stocks, including Aroostook’s splendid crop, 
have been materially reduced yet are by no 


also 


states, 


means exhausted. Colorado potatoes are 
seeking an outlet in states further east, but 
freight rates are generally too high. The de- 


shipment south is 
disappointing up 


mand for seed potatoes for 
considerable, yet a little 
to the present, low prices the past two sea- 
sons evidently causing many of our southern 
farmers and truck growers to put in a smaller 
acreage. In contemplating price possibilities 
during the remainder of the- crop year, it 
must not be forgotten that farmers in many 


sections are feeding votatoes to live stock 
very liberally. Furthermore, that with the 
advent of warm spring weather more or less 
rot in storea stocks is discernible. In a word, 
while the outlook is not bright for any early 
material advance it is not impossible that 


Supplies luay become exhausted sooner than 
suggested by all classes of testimony. 

Present conditions may be summarized by 
quoting briefly the opinions and experiences 
of leading potato dealers, many of whom are 
meinbers of the national league of commission 
merchants. At QGQmaha, Streight & Howes 
report local price of Iowa stock 20@25c ® bu 
in car lots, rate in the country 12@14e on 
track, freight charges about 7c; Wisconsin 
and Minnesota stock up to 35c for fine, appar- 
ently plenty of potatoes in all sections. At 


Minneapolis, McLean, Bryant & Co say 
available supply although lighter than last 
year is ainple to meet all requirements; white 
stock 20@23c, red 2c less, quality of potatoes 
excellent. At Chicago, Smith, Cordes & Co 
report outlook not encouraging, and do not 
anticipate material lmprovement the re- 


George Middendorf & Co 
not bright, but 
stock 20@2ic on 
2@%e. At St 
report choice 
receipts in 


mainder of season. 
say outlook for better prices 
market steady; Michigan 
track, Wisconsin Burbanks 
Louis, Conrad Schopp & Co 
northern stock 25@30c¢ on track, 
excess of demand, no activity. 
At Detroit, Lichtenberg & Son do not look 
for much advance and believe there are plen- 
ty of potatoes in farmers’ hands; sound stock 
18c on track and at country stations 13@15c. 
At Cleveland, Hayes, Blair & Co write mar- 
kets not encouraging with best white stock 22 
on track, red stock dull. At Buffalo, 
Mackey & Williams look for no material ad- 
vance; prices around 28c on track with prices 


M25 
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to farmers in the interior 20@22c. At Balti- 

more, Suyder & Blankfard look for continued 

low prices the remainder of the season ; sound 

stock 25@30c on track. At New York and 

Boston the markets are well supplied and the 

undertone one of only comparative steadiness. 
a 


European Crops and [arkets. 


VYARM WORK IS GENERALLY BACKWARD. 
LonpDon, England, Feb 27—Writing at the 
end of February it is impossible to speak of 
the position on the farm in Great Britain as 
being anything but backward. Work is _ be- 
hind and itis believed that much less wheat 
has been sown up tothe present than usual, 
and certainly less than the area of last year. 
The land is now fast coming into good condi- 
tion after the floods, and every effort will be 
made to make up for lost time. Crops and 
pastures are growing well. On the European 
continent similar conditions have prevailed 
with respect to plowing and sowing, but the 
weather having cleared up, operations 
takes 


these 


change 


are beginning again. If no 
place, agriculturists in France, Germany, 


Austria, Russia, Belgium, Holland and other 
northern countries will be as busy as 
they will be anxious to make up 
As a general rule, the winter wheat 
many places there 


possi- 
ble, as 
arrears. 
is progressing well, but in 
is an unevenness of growth the effect of which 
it is as yet too early to calculate. Neverthe- 
less, so far as the growing crops are concern- 
ed, there is little to complain of—the greatest 
complaint is that there is growing than 
there should be, and it is expected that there 
will be March wheat sowing than is 
customary. 
WATCHING THE AMERICAN MARKETS. 

A glance at the markets is not at all reas- 
suring, especially iu those for grain, and 
wheat keeps on declining. The sales of for- 
eign wheat in this country since harvest have 
been as nearly as possible equal to those of 
last year, but British farmers have sold a 


less 


nore 


great deal more. Nobody seems able to ac- 
count for the state of the markets, as there 
are supposed to be no heavy supplies. It is 
the weakness in America which influences 
this side, and circumstances are such that 
English markets cannot stant against the 
downward tendency. Wheat is now lower 


been for 17 weeks, and is 

To find an equal to 
back to Oct 24, since 
which date it has touched 90c. Barley, how- 
ever, is better, though itis going down, the 
average value being S80c as against 65}e in ’96, 
while oats likewise are generally declining at 
494c, compared with 4lfc. Searcely anybody is 
ready to prophesy that the markets will go 
lower, nor will they prophesy better things; 
the speculative fever is not raging, and there 
is not much indication in forward purchases 
as to what may be expected. The cargo mar- 
kets now stand for wheat (Californian) at 96c, 
mixed American corn at 59 to 39}c for March 
and April shipments, and 8c higher for June- 
July shipments, and at 36c for American ciip- 
ped oats. The trade in cattle and beef is any- 
thing but brisk, though mutton and sheep are 
a trifle harder to buy at current prices. Brit- 
ish meat is selling as follows: Beef 105 to 
1s4c perlb (offal given in); mutton 12 to 
17c; lambs 205 to 22c and pork up to lle. In 
the foreign meat markets U S beef is 10} to 
lije per lb, while Argentine 1s lc lower; mut- 
ton fetches up to 13e for first-class stuff. The 
butter trade is slow, and values 


lie between 
125 and 194c per lb. There is not much doing 
in cheese. 


than it has 
again under 87c per bu. 
this we have to go 





The Strength in Hides. 


Firmness has prevailed for some time, nor 
is there anything to suggest reasons for early 
abatement. Interior dealers and shippers of 
country skins are naturally slow to raise their 
bids to farmers, yet the undertone is one of 
considerable confidence. The leather trust 
has been a heavy buyer for weeks and out- 
side tanners are also picking up hides. Com- 
menting on the market, the Chicago Shoe and 
Leather Review says sales are greatly in ex- 
cess of the kill aud seems to think it idle to 
anticipate lower prices. Figures are cited 
cattle this 
the same two months 


covering the Jan and Feb kill of 
with 


year, compared 
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of previous years. During Jan and Feb, ’97 
the actual slaugnter at Chicago and 
City amounted to 24,852 cattle, 
With 284,548 a year ago, 311,221 
in ’ and 363,078 in ’93. It is 
lieved that city packers are closely sold up 
aud this must exert some influence on coun- 
try hides. Thesubjoined prices apply to Chi- 
cago, with the market at New York and Bos- 
ton in relatively the position, freight 
differences considered : 
HIDE PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


’ 
Kans is 


couipared 
peri ad 
generally be- 


sale 


same 
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Maple Sugar or Syrup.—-Taking one year w 
another, syrup is considered more profit 
than sugar. Less laboris required in its prep- 
aration, and many successful manufacturers 
contend it brings a relatively higher price 
than when converted into sugar, and further, 
is in more demand early in the hen 
best prices prevail. Syrup at 75c per gallon 
of 11 lbs is about the equivalent of sugar at 
Yc perlb. Another advantage is the 
with which the syrup can be run into sugar 
at any time, provided this is expedient It 








season, W 





ease 


is also more practicable to hold it over from 
one season to another should there be a sur- 
plus. There are exceptions, certain commu- 


nities calling for sugar rather than syrup 


Hay on Our Northern Border—W hiie we im- 
port considerable quantities from Canada, our 
northwestern farmers enjoy export 
trade; 2500 tons were shipped last year into 
British Columbia at an average value of near- 
ly $10 per ton. Canada imposes a duty of 2 per 


some 





ton on all foreign liay brought into her proy- 
inces. 

Prices for May Oats—Nearly 10 months ago 
speculators, guessing on values, bought oats 
for delivery in May, ’97, at 22j¢ ® bu; this 
same property sold last month as low as 16%c, 
and has since recovered to i7}c or better, 


still showing a loss on paper from this origi- 


y 


nal transaction, of 5c P bu. 


Some Filled Cheese Is Made—l uring Febru- 
ary internal revenue tax was paid upon 241,- 
354 lbs tilled cheese made in the first distri 
of Illinois. 

A Homestead Law in Venezuela has recent- 
ly gone into effect for the purpose of inducing 
immigration to that country. 





Short Notes. 


ICULTURIST almanac, as 
and bu 
man, is a mine of wealth, crowded with facts 


The AMERICAN AGR 


a reference book for the farimer iness 


and figures. Whatan amount of labor and 
research there must have been, and how many 
authors must have been consulted to fill a 


book of 552 pages for the paltry sum of 25 


cents. I think the forecasts for the onths 
of January and February were corre —[(J. 
L. Hersey, Tuftonboro, N H. 

Iam especially pleased when we see any 
editorial statements in your valuable jour- 
nal on the grass question, for we need to 
develop our capacity in this part of the state 
for growing grass. I do not hesitate to assert 


that there cannot be permanent and increas- 
ing prosperity in agriculture if the system 
practiced is not to a large extent on grass and 
live stock. I am strong in appreciation of 
commercial fertilizers, and fully endorse the 
claims of clover and other renovating crops to 
a most important place in a successful system 
of restoration and improvement of the soil, 
but the raising and feeding of live steck must 
be a necessary adjunct to any extensive sys- 
tem.—{L. W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 
Maine farmers have been altogether too coy 
with meal and feed this year. With feed as 
cheap as it has been and the price of Ameri- 
can cattle in Europe as great as it has been, 
they should have fed freely ana they would 
not only have a yzood lot of fat cattle. but 
full of good 
Co, Me. 


would also have their barnvards 
Kennebec 


fertilizer.—[I. C. Libby, 














Profitable Industry in 


Sugar: A New and 
the United States for Agriculture, Capital 
and Labor, to supply the Home Market year- 
ly with $100,000,000 of its Product. 

Ly Herbert Myrick, editor AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, assisted by Prof W. C. Stubbs, di- 
rector of the Louisiana experiment station 
and by numerous experts in the culture of 
beets and manufacture of sugar, with illus- 
trations of cultural and factory processes and 
maps showing the beet and cane sugar belts, 
location of existing factories and localities 
that Want sugar enterprises. Pages 168; size 
of page 6x9 inches, illustrations 78. Price 50c. 


Orange Judd Company, publishers, New 
York, Chicago and Springfield, Mass. 
This book aims to give an account of what 


has been done in the cane and beet sugar in- 
dustry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from actual 
recent experience under American conditions 
are given that make it a guide to the farmer, 
capitalist and others now or hkely to be inter- 
ested in any way in the sugar industry. It is 
the first and only publication written on the 
basis of commercial experience during the 
past six years. It gives an insight into the 
wonderful possibilities of this industry in the 
United States. The author maintains that 
with protection against foreign competition, 
recent experience abundantly demonstrates 
that this country can produce every pound of 
the $100,000,000 worth of sugar now imported 
each year, and withont enhancing the price to 
consumers. Part 2 describes the cane sugar 
industry, but the bulk of the work is devoted 
to the beet sugar industry in America. It 
gives full directions for the culture of the 
beet and hints on location and management of 
factories, cantions to all new to the industry, 
etc. A list of upward of 500 counties is given 
that want factories and offer substantial in- 
ducements to secure them, also several pages of 
announcements of manufacturers of sugar ma- 
chinery, showing that the country is able to 
build and equip all the factories necessary to 
produce its own sugar, as well as to grow the 
beets and cane to supply these factories. 





Notes from the Field. 

The Brown county (Neb) beet sugar associa- 
tion under Charter No 5 in the Ameri- 
can Sugar Growers’ Society, has completed its 
wermanent organization by electing C. W. 
Poteee of Amesworth, president; R. 8S. Ris- 
ing, vice president;S. Backey, treasurer, and 
W. H. Williams, secretary. 

Winona, Minn, organized its sugar society 
March 6 with 55 members. The adjoining 
town, Stockton, has 80 members. 

Wyoming has a new law exempting from 
taxation lands and factories employed in the 
beet sugar industry. The Nebraska legisla- 
ture has repealed the sugar bounty law. 

Believing that congress will fairly protect 
American producers against free Hawaiian 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 

A Hint for Carriage Buyers.—The Elkhart 
Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, Elkhart, Ind, 
are selling all kinds of road vehicles and 
harness direct to consumers all over the coun- 
try at factory prices. Their catalog, which 
gives all particulars, is mailed free. 


The Spray Pumps manufactured by the P. 
C. Lewis Mfg Co, Catskill, N Y, contain 
many good qualities. This firm is one of the 
pioneers in the spray pump business and have 
already sold nearly 100,000, of their pumps in 
the United States alone, besides sending many 
hundreds of them to foreign countries. Know- 
ing them to be perfectly reliable, we cheer- 


fully recommend them to our readers, and 
would suggest that those needing a spray 


pump send for their illustrated catalog and 
treatise on spraying, which will be seni free 
to all who mention this paper. 


Hogs as Mortgage Lifters.—Some hogs, cat- 
tle, horses and sheep never know the luxury 
of being fed on French artichokes nor their 
owners of the economy of same. They make 
hogs cholera proof, so, instead of fattening 
buzzards, they kelp lift that mortgage. This 
kind often yields 1000 bu. Grow anywhere. 
Investigate to-day by sending for free particu- 
lars, price and freight rates. Single bu, $1. My 
F. F. tools weave upright wire stays in 
smooth or barb wire fences, making them ab- 
solutely bull-and pig-tight. Price $3, deliver- 
ed. Treatise on fence making free. J. P. Vis- 
sering, Box 102, Alton, Il. 








THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 





and bounty-fostered European sugars, the 
Alameda sugar company is enlarging its 
plant at Alvarado, Cal. It hopes to handle 
800 tons of beets per day the coming cam- 
paign, or more than double its capacity here- 
tofore. Jn its immediate locality, 3500 acres 
are being planted and about as many more 
in neighboring valleys. The improvements 
will cost $200,000 and the work is rap- 
idly pushed. 


being 


Free Seed of Sugar Beets for a one-fourth 
acre experimental patch, is the generous offer 


made by the Jarecki Chemical Co, fertilizer 
manufacturers of Sandusky, Ohio. It also 
offers to make chemical analyses, without 


cost, of samples of the beets grown, to deter- 
mine the percentage of sugar. Particulars of 
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this offer are given in their excellent little 
pamphlet, American Beet Sugar, which they 
will send free to all our readers who will 
write to them for it, mentioning that they saw 
this notice in this journal. 





I notice some farmers have difficulty in get- 
ting their cows to eat fodder from shredders. 
I have never shredded any, but commenced 
feeding iy cattle tie first of the season. One 
day, being in ahurry, I fed the whole fodder, 
and found they ate it better than when cut ;have 
fed whole for at least two weeks. Sometimes 
there are not five stalks left. I take as much 
pains to get fodder good as I do hay; I don’t 
want it too dry but stand it on the butt end as 
nearly perpendicular as possible,—if I can, two 
tiers deep. If moist enough to mold some, 
all the better.—[J. B. Totman. 
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Clean your dairy and dairy fixtures, milk pails and milk 


pans with 








(;9 


WaAsHING PowbER 


It removes all grease and dirt with the 






t UST 


least labor. To economize buy 4lb. package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia. 








1897 Dairying Conditions, 


Send for new leaflet on Up-To-Date 
Dairying. ‘‘Some Facts Regarding 
1897 Dairying Conditions.’’ 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREBT, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








CIDER PRESS 


HYDRAULICgm 


Send for free catalogue | : — =| 







and full particulars, 
HYDRAULIC 

PRESS MFC.CO. 

No. 8 Main 8t., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 
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most cream. ‘ 
affords largest cooling surface. 


supplies t 
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eal the I 
You want it all. Reid's Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 


May be used with water only. Fau- 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. The advantages of 


PEERLESS 


REID'S CREAMERY 


are all i in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 


at you may have free by sending your name and address to 
A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. Agents Wanted. 3 
































Show the 


Interchangeable for belt or steam wy 
for Creamery and also for Dairy Use. / 
furnished for operation by steam. 


CATALOGUES EXPLAIN FULLY. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.. 


usual good 


1897 Records 
U. S. Improved Separator 


again establish 


question. 


work, and its superiority 


beyond 


Grand Work at Experiment Stations, viz: 


Wisconsin, Jan. 20, Capacity 2,400, Test 0.05 
“ “ 22, “ 2,400, “ 9.05 
Minnesota, Jan. 8, “ 2,820, No Trace 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 1, 2,700, Test 0.05 
As Good and Better Results in Creameries: 
At Jersey Hill Creamery, Ryegate, Vt., January 25, 1897. ° ° ° 
In 4 hours’{continuous run, separated é . e 12,240 Ibs. 
Amount run’per hour, > ° ° ‘ ° 3,060 lbs. 


Highest test was just before closing, ° Pe ° 0.03 


aration. The Improved U.S. Separator excels everything 
‘Steam Turbine Attachment of a new and improved pattern 


FREE TO ALL. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars yar; Fifty Cents 
fot SiX Mottias. Subscriptions can Commence at any une 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
ispaid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. "98, to February 1, 1898 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue lo receive this }ournal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subseribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that departient. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 








countries 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 29, 1897. 


various processes and 
manufacture are invit- 
name 


Photographs of the 
scenes in maple sugar 
ed, with descriptive notes and sender’s 
written on back. 


rr 

Are yourcrop plans fully matured for the 
coming season? Profiting by experience of the 
past, what changes will you make in staple 
crops in area and cultivation, and what spe- 
cialties will receive more attention at your 
hands? Farmers, fruit growers and market 
gardeners everywhere are cordially invited to 
respon to these questions. Write ns_ briefly 
and at once. General testimony of this char- 
acter will prove both interesting and valuable, 
ifsent in at once. All our correspondents 
will please make inquiry along these lines 
and report promptly. 
i 

One of the most unique features of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 18 its Farmers’ Exchange. In 
this corner farmers, breeders, or others who 
have anything to sell or exchange, or who 
wish to buy anything, have a chance to make 
their wants known. Only a few lines are 
needed to state one’s case, and it is read as 
closely as though it were on the editorial 
page, while the expense is merely nominal. 
Thus for a few cents your card is placed be- 
fore nearly 75,000 farmers and their families in 
your own and neighboring states, and is prob- 
ably read by more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion people on the farms and in the homes of 
this thrifty region. {ft is significant that those 
who advertise in our Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment renew their orders whenever they 
again have goods to sell, buy or exchange, 
and numerous people who are now doing 
quite an extensive business began with a 





EDITORIAL 


three-line ad in our Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment. In some editious of AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST nearly a whole page is occupied by 
these announcements, and our farmers in the 
middle and southern states are finding it 
equally profitable and convenient to patronize 
our Farmers’ Exchange. 





To the 55th Congress, 


You have been cailed in special session for 
a definite purpose. The farmers of America 
expect you to transact your business with the 
expedition and economy consistent 

weighty affairs that you have to act 


utmost 
with the 


upon. 
The most rigid economy is first of all de- 
manded. All such items as the free seed dis- 


tribution—a fake that, with transportation, 
costs the treasury over $300,000 a year-—shonld 
pe stricken out of the appropriation bills. 
Get right down to hard pan in all government 
expenditures. 

The new tariff being your principal busi- 
ness, consider it with a patriotic purpose to 
subserve the best interests of the whole peo- 
ple—not of any one section alone or any com- 
bination that may be specially powerful at 
the moment. Above all, you are to consider 
the farmer, and give him the fullest possible 
benefit of any reasonable tariff provisions. 

You are not to legislate for the sugar trust, 
for instance, but for American producers and 
consumers of sugar. You are not to promote 
tobacco eulture in Sumatra in order to enable 
the Dutch monopoly to continue for another 


quarter of a century their dividends of 100 % 
per annum, at the expense of America’s 
cigar leaf industry. You are not to increase 


the flocks and herds of the boundless pampas 
of South America or the limitless piains of 
Australia,to the detriment of the wool grower 
in our central states or our west or southwest. 
You are not to offer a bonus to the coolie sug- 
ar of Hawaii or fellah cottons of Egypt or 
the rice of China. 

Yet the American farmer is not unreasona- 
ble. He does not ask prohibitive duties even 
upon the $225,000,000 worth of produce now 
annually imported that can be grown in this 
country. The utmost he asks on s. gar is only 
one-third the present average duty imposed on 
raw sugar by the leading nations of Europe, 
ontop of whichthose countries pay $25,000,000 
a yearin direct bounties. On tobacco, the 
grower asks but one-tenth as much protection 
as is granted the labor and capital employed 
in making cigars. On wool, even Judge Law- 
rence, the extremist of all advocates of high 
protection, asks for less than woolen manu- 
facturers have long enjoyed. 

The day has gone by for extremes in tariff 
policies. The country has tried both ex- 
tremes, the high and the low, and now favors 
a moderate course that will prove fairly satis- 
factory for a dozen years or more and remove 
the tariff bugaboo from politics for a time, while 
other and more important problems are being 
solved. The people are in no mood for offen- 
sive partisanship, petty sectionalism or gross 
extravagance. Itis a period of political and 
economic evolution in which party lines, new 
or old, hang loosely, while industrial and so- 
cial conditions are such that the people will 
welcome any reasonable policy that 
It isn’t much that legislation can 
what little it can ac- 


restores 
prosperity. 
do for the farmer—but 
complish must be done. 
cance 

An.,almost complete victory for the farmers 
is the outcome in our first great battle against 
the sugar trust. The sub-committee in charge 
(Soreno E. Payne of New York, W. M. Gros- 
venor of Ohio, and M. N. Johnson, of North 
Dakota,) have framed the sugar schedule of 
the new tariff in the interest of domestic pro- 
ducers of sugar. The frantic appeals of the 
trust have availed it naught. The result 1s 
against the trust on every point. The new 
rate proposed is a specific duty of $1.624 per 
100 lbs, with 124¢ off as a reciprocity conees- 
sion. This is for raw sugar testing 96 degrees, 
with corresponding increase or decrease for 
sugars of higherand lower test. It will proba- 
bly average about l4c per lb duty, compared 
to the present 40 % ad valorem duty that 
equals about eight-tenths of a cent per lb, and 
will yield about $50,000,000 in revenue, com- 
pared to something over $30,000,000 under the 
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present duties. he differential 
fined sugar is ieft at 4c per Ib as now, but 
this gives refiners a protection of only 13 % 
over the specific duty on raws, whereas under 
existing law the trust is specially protected 
to the extent of 26 to 40 %, according to the 
value of sugar imported. The new bill 
Wisely proposes an additional tax equal to the 
export bounty paid by any nation. If 
waiian sugar is placed in the same list as that 
from other countries which make reciprocity 
treaties, so that it pays $1.50 per cwt net in- 
stead of coming in free, the bill will be 
a fair one to all concerned and especially to 
consumers. Even if congress adds a bounty 
of jc per lb to beet and cane growers (ic to 
go off every four years), the total encourage- 
ment or protection to domestic sugar growers 
will average only about 2c per lb. The 
age duty imposed by European nations on 
raws is 4.86¢ per lb, on top of which they pay 
direct subsidies and export bounties, 
a total of nearly 6c per lb encouragement to 
the Enropean beet sugar industry. 
farmers will be satistied with one-third this 
amount, or the 2c per lb above 
This will speedily so increase pro- 
duction as to prevent any increase in price 
to the consumer, while putting into the pock- 
ets of our farmers, capitalists and laborers the 
inillions that now go out of the country each 
year to pay for imported sugar. Thus all in- 
terests should be a unit for the farmers’ 
mands—except the trust, which isto be shorn 
of much of its unfair advantage. 
I 

extravagance, state and nation- 
al, continues without let-up. In spite of the 
stern necessity for reducing the number of 
public officials and cutting their pay at least 
33 per cent, and for keeping down all vuther 
expenditures, no attempt at economy jas so 
far been observed in any of the state legisla- 
tures of the older and ostensibly richer states. 
It might just as well be understood right 
here and now that a continuance of these out- 
rageous extravagances will lead to a campaign 
of retrenchment next fall that should sweep 
out the whole whose 
with the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
disgusted an indignant and long-suffering 
people. We don’t care a continental whether 
such a result kicks out democrats, populists 
or republicans. It is not a question of par- 
ties bnt of business, of This ex- 
travagance bas got to stop—this 
crease in bureaucracy must 

There is equal necessity for wise 
county and local administration, as 
state and national. All parties 
equally responsible, and people themselves 
who demand all sorts of matters from 
gress are also at fault. Itis a 
whether we are not becoming atoo-much gov- 


duty on ree 


also 
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quite 


aver- 


making 
American 


suggested, 


domestic 
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Legislative 


combination freedom 


monev has 


necessity. 
constant in- 
be arrested. 
economy in 
well as 


seem to be 


cone 


question 


erned people. Farmers can stand a good 
deal, but in these times of low prices, they 
remember a good deal, especially just before 


election. 


— es 

Killing every consumptive, human and bo- 
vine, would not stamp out tuberculosis, be- 
cause its germ would remain. The germs exist 
by the billion in barns, stables, houses, hence 
the need of disinfection and sanitation. All 
this has been said so often that everyone 
ought to know it, but the Hartford papers seize 
on Dr Jenkins’ statement of these familiar 
facts as though it was entirely new! These 
papers proceed to lecture the farmers about 
cleanliness in handling milk (the necessity 
for which we admit), but as usual fail to ad- 
monish consumers to take propercareof milk 
after they receive it. Right here is where a lot 
of ‘‘education’’ is needed. And all this talk 
is bosh about consumers paying wore for 
‘*tested’’ milk. 

- abi 

Reciprocity is well enough if it is not ac- 
complished at the expense of American farm- 
ers. Let that be understood right here and 
now. We have had a reciprocity treaty with 
the Sandwich Islands for the last 20 years 
that has made her sugar planters enormously 
wealthy at the expense of American farmers. 
Our people do not want any more of that kind. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the best farm 
paper that I have ever read, and all of my 
neighbors say the same.—[Ervin Boyson, 
Oneida Co, N Y. 














VICTORY FOR MILK SHIPPERS. 


Interstate Commerce Commission De- 
cides Freights Must Come Down. 








The milk shippers supplying the N Y mar- 
ket lave scured a decided victory in the long- 
drawn-out fight over freight rates, and the 
railroads are forced to make a reduction. The 
justice of this has for many months been 
urgently advocated by AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist and the final success attending the efforts 
of the producers, long aided in every way 
possible by this journal, is a pleasing com- 
mentary on the valne of co-operative persever- 
ance. The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has just announced its decision in the 
case of the milk producers’ protective ass’n 
against the railroads and in the future there 
will be no more uniform rates for all dis- 
tances, whether five miles or 300 miles. 
Henceforth the rates will be regulated on 
what may be called the zone system, and this 
is much more equitable to country shippers as 
has long been recognized by every fair-mind- 
ed person. Now let the Five States producers’ 
ass’n take renewed courage. Through an 
extension of co-operative organization let us 
make still greater progress looking toward 
the securing of returns which will be more 
profitable to milk prodneers, and at the same 
time not burdensome to consumers. 

It will be remeimbered that the original 
complaint of the producers alleges that the 
carriers’ practice of chensies uniform rates 
of 32c on milk and 50c on cream per can of 
40 qts from all shipping stations on their re- 
spective lines without regard to distance was 
unlawful. The commission decides that the 
uniform rates complained of are wunreasona- 
ble, unjust and unduly prejudicial to pro- 
ducers nearer the points of delivery for the 
New York market, and that for this traftic 
there should be at least four divisions of sta- 
tions, namely: The first group should extend 
40 miles out from the terminal; the second 
group should embrace stations within the 
next 60 miles; the third group should include 
points within the next 90 miles and the 
fourth group should cover stations beyond 190 
miles from the terminal. 

The rates on can milk must not exceed 23c 
tor the first or 40-mile group, 26c for the sec- 
ond or 60-mile group, 29c forthe third or 90- 
inile group, and the present rate of 32c is held 
not to be unreasonable from stations in the 
fourth group. A rate which is 18¢ greater per 
can on cream than on milk, the present differ-e 
ence, is held to be not unreasonable. The 
third or 60-mile group is reduced to 30 miles 
for the Ulster and Delaware road, and the 
group aistances are required to be reckoned 
according to short distance routes from sta- 
tions on the Wallkill Valley and Lehigh and 
Hudson river roads and the Jefferson branch 
of the Erie. The order to be entered is limit- 
ed to interstate traffic. No orderis made as 
against the New Haven railroad, the rates on 
which road are now much lower than those 
determined lawful for the other carriers. 

sense iad sc 

Caked Udder.--B. I.. R. has a 3-yr-old heifer 
which will soon be fresh; one side of her ud- 
der is caked and feverish. There does not 
seem to be any milk in it. Bathe the part 
well for half an hour three timesa day and 
after each bathing rub on a little of the fol- 
lowing lotion: Acetate of lead § oz, tincture 
of opium 1 oz and soft water 1 qt. Give the 
cow iodide of potassium 10zina bran mash 
twice a day for two weeks. Milk as much 
as possible from the teat. 

Chorea.—W. R. R. has a horse which at 
times will lift one of his hind legs higher 
than the other for a few steps, then go all 
right for a few steps, then his leg will jerk up 
a littie higher than the other and so on. He 
has been in this condition for 8 mos. This 
is a derangement of the nerves of the mus- 
cies of the leg, is a disease peculiar to the 
horse, and is called by horsemen stringhalt. 
This derangement is usually incurable. 
Try giving bromide of potassium in 4 oz 
doses twice a day for 2 or 3 weeks. 











~ MATIQNAL Lf LAND ROLLER. 


For information about 


Horse- powe rT, Thresher, 
Clover-Huller, Fanning- 
- mill, Feed-mill, Circular- 
. ‘ . = saw Machine and Dog- 
power, send for Fea elene Catnriogue. For Fodder- 
cutters, Carriers and Drag-saw Machines, and for infor- 
mation showing “Why Ensilage Pays,” send for 
Ensiiaze Catalogue. 
Address, MINAKD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥- 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh. 


FPAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR 
ECXSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN J 


Scant 


} cincinnati 


| 
} 
[* 


Chicago. 


» Louis. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


*hiludelphia. 


MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Dufalo. 
KENTUCEY 


Louisville, 


National Lead 


MILI 
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WAR 
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HERE is a right way to paint 

and a wrong way. The right 
way is to have the best paint— 
Pure White Lead (see list of gen- 
brands) and Linseed Oil— 
applied by a practical painter. The 
wrong way is to get some mixture 
about which you know nothing 









uine 


and apply it yourself or have 


some ine xperienced, irresponsi- 


ble person do it. 


FREE « using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
0 rs, \ 


iesired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
nformation and card showing samples of colors free; 

also cards sh 

various styles or comt 









ctures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
nations of shades forwarded upon application, 


Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





BROWN 


greatest number of teeth 105. 
Smallest width of cut 4 feet; 
reatest width of cut 18 feet. 
Ve make alsothe EXCELSIOR 
WOOD FRAME HARROW in ; 

, 2 and 3 sections, and 4s 
a full line of Riding, 7} 
Walking and Tongue- 
Sirk Cultivators, Etc, 
tar-Fally described in our Free Catalogue.(f | 


BROWN MFC. CO., ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


] 





poottens, 
Smallest number of teeth 2% 


Made in 1, 2 and 3 
1 9-« ¢ Te" j s 
+) 




















WII III IS 


Paes HARROW 
















An improvement on the modern adjust- 
able Tooth Steel Harrow. With the aid 
of the levers the teeth can readily be set 
atany desired angle. To slant the 
teeth forward makes it run 
deep. To slant teeth 
back makes it run shal- 
low. Slips over obsta- 
cles. Will not gather 
rubbish. Used in this 
form corn and pota- 

‘ toes may be cultivated 
until they attain a height of 8 inches. 


AS A SMOOTHING 
HARROW IT HAS 
NO EQUAL, 










































=jTHIS § FACT 


All plants take their Se in sol- 
ution. The more nearly manure is reduced to a 
solution the more quickly it becomes available 
as plant food. Therefore coarse manure is poor 
plant food. Fine manure is good plant food. 


Kemp's Manure Fg genes 





= 


@ for 1897. Fen ne and circulars FREE. Address 


KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CoO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Successful record of fourteen years. Acknowledged 
King of Potato Planters. 

Automatically marks, drops and covers in one op- 
eration, doing ten men’s work. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, C 
Sprayers, Sorters, ete. free. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 60 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 


RUC ALTER 


























Better to-day than ever. 


Cutters, 




















THE STANDARD PAINT ror STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 


Pamphlet, ‘‘Suggestions for Exterior Decoration,” Sample Card and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


Asbestos Recfina, Building Felt, Steam Packing, Boiler Coverings, Fire-Proot Paiuts, Etc. 
Asbestos Non-Conducting aud Electrical Insulating Matcrials. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CHICAGO; 240 & 242 Randolph St. PHILADELPHIA: 170 & 172 





















North 4th St. BOSTON: 77 & 79 earl St. 
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The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Stocking Up with Wrapper Leaf. 

There is no doubt but what al! tobacco 
will bring a good price for some time to come 
and prices are not likely to drop a_ fraction. 
Sales are above the 7500 cs mark per week in 
New York and leaf is in the hands of invest- 
ors at central tobacco points. At several 
cities where tobacco has been warehoused in 
bond, dealers are removing leaf from bond 
rapidly to secure it before new tariff rates go 
into effect. Reports place the value of recent 
New York withdrawals at $700,000. At Bos- 
ton one house has taken out 2000 bales and 
many others have ordered their shipments 
weighed preparatory to withdrawal. While 
it is only a matter of time as to just when 
most of this leaf will be removed from bond 
for consumption, it is a fact of general inter- 
est to tobacco growers that when itis out of 
bond there is but little if any more of simi- 
lar grades to take its place. And this fact in 
part accounts for the extensive withdrawals 
as well as the low rates under which it ean 
now be secured. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Thbe Lancaster Co tobacco 
growers’ ass’n met at Lancaster March 8; a 
committee has asked the Jegislature for $4000 
to continue experiments. Tobacco was gen- 
erally reported as having been bought up at 
extraordinary prices and there is an active de- 
mand for old leaf. Prices have run up to 

7c for finest lots. Some tobacco seed received 
from ee, Brosius was distributed 
among mem bers. Capt Bricker, the presi- 
dent, made an extended address as to how he 
felt toward protecting the tobacco industry. 
As he had been widely and adversely quoted 
and thinking growers were not in accord 
with his sentiments, he resigned as president. 
The association at once adopted a_ resolution 
pledging its full faith in his loyalty and _ re- 
fusing to accept the resignation. Capt Bricker 
has advocated a wrapper leaf duty of $8 to 10 
P lb and 60c to 1 on fillers. 

KENTUCKY—In the Henderson section, prices 
have advanced, 9c being paid for leaf, 8c for 
Ings and 2e for trash. Over half of the ’96 
crop has been delivered.——At Louisville, 
receipts the largest ever recorded during the 
middle week of February. Demand good and 
prices higher on new burley leaf and all ad- 
vances on dark lugs sustained. On March 1, 
"97, the largest stock was on hand held on the 
same time of any corresponding year since 
1890. 

Onto—The ’93 and °94 tobacco in Medina Co 
is ail sold, but little ’9% is left and ’96 is mov- 
ing rapidly, shed burned at 6to 9¢ and fine 
grades above 10c. Several ’'95 crops changed 
hands at 10c.—At Cincinnati, offerings were 
very heavy during late Feb and much new 
leaf was placed on the market. Heavy receipts 
caused a sagging in prices and unusual rejec- 
Last week 1500 hhds each of old and 


tions. 

new leaf was offered; of old 150 brought $10 
or overand of new 22 brought 10 or more 
per cwt. 

New YorkK—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, tobacco market firm, prices advanced, old 
stock pretty much bought up. Low grades 
and binders are exceedingly scarce and the 


prices for them are well up—say for binders 
$8 to 9c and fillers 2 to5c. The ’9% crop is 
being purchased at from 8 to 12c for round 
crops. Offers in several instances have been 
refused at 12 to 13c. About 25 to 30 % of the 
new crop has already changed hands. The 
acreage for '§7 will be increased at least one- 
third. All favor a $5 duty on wrappers.—In 
the Chemung valley leaf is well cleaned up, 
but sales of odd lots are occasionally made at 
8 to 10c. 


- a - 
Framing the Wool Tariff.—The republican 
majority of the ways and means committee 


has at last practically adopted the MeKinley 
duties for wool and woolens. The important 
change in the schedule, compared with the 


tentative considerations of it a few weeks ago, 
is the shifting in the classification of Kgypt, 
Morocco and China wools from Class 3 into 
Classes land 2. It is believed that this will 


TOBACCO 

















prevent the importation of large quantities of 


so-called ‘‘earpet’’ wools into the U S, which 
in point of fact are intended to be used for 
clothing purposes. The duties which have 


been finally adopted in committee for consid- 
eration ot congress are as follows: On Class 


1, lle per Ib, Class 2, including English and 
long Canadian wools, 12c. Class 3 wools are 
to come in on graded ad valorem rates. 


These are 32 % on wool valued at not more 
than 13e per lh, and 50 % on wool valued at a 
higher rate. The McKinley rate of 30c per lb 
on shoddy and wastes, and 10c per 1b on rags 
are embodied in the new bill. It is believed 
these duties will prove fairly satisfactory to 
the wool growing interests, and also to manu- 
facturers, "whe are especially desirous that on- 
ly moderate duties be placed upon carpet 
wools. As shown in these columns in Febru 
ary the wool growers’ ass’n demand a specific 
rate of 8c per lb on third-class wools. 


World’s Record for Poland - Chinas. — All 
previous price records have been broken 
in the recent sale of a Poland-China boar for 
$3600. This figure was received by Hart & 
Minnis at their Poland-China sale at Edinburg, 
Christian Co, Ill, the famous hog going to 
Stanberry, Mo, as the property of a half-dozen 
well-known breeders. Leading stockmen 
were present at the sale from Il], Mo, Kan, 
Neb, Ia, Ohio and other states, and much in- 
terest was manifested in the sale. Ander- 
son’s Model, a Poland-China brood sow own- 
ed by H. O. Minnis, also broke the wuorld’s 
price record for sows, selling toG. W. Null of 
Odessa, Mo, for 1575. The 40 hogs changing 
hands at this sale brought a total of 12,279, 
an average of nearly 307. The Poland-China 
family is truly appreciated. 





Enlarged Joints.—Subscriber has a horse 
which has an enlarged hock joint. Mix can- 
tharides 2 dr, biniodide of mereury 1dr and 
lard 2 0z; rub a little of this on the enlarge- 
iment, let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash 
off and rub on a little lard. In two weeks, re- 
peat every second week for 2 or 3 months if 
needed. Keep the horse’s head tied up while 
the ointment is onthe leg. If the horse is 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





quickly 
and 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches_ will 
relieve bronchitis, asthina, catarrh 
throat diseases. Sold only in boxes. 





Beware of Cut Prices on Planet Jr goods. 
The low price and extremely high quality of 
Planet Jr seed drills are striking tributes to 
fine manufacturing. Beware of alleged cut 
machines or 


prices, which are on old style 
inferior substitutes, and send to any reputa- 
ble seedsman or direct to 8. L. Allen & Co, 


Philadelphia, Pa, for catalog describing the 
numerous new Planet Jr ideas for ’97. 


The Use of the Spray Pump is becoming so 
general that no farm is fully equipped with- 
out one. Like many other tools for the farm- 
ers’ use, the number of spray pumps on the 
market makes it hard to tell which is the 
best to buy. The Garfield and Ensign have 
many good features, and are made by the 
Field Force Pump Co, Lockport, N Y, who 
guarantee them satisfactory in every respect. 
This company is not a stranger to our read- 
ers, and if you will mention this paper when 
you write for information, you will receive 
special consideration, and a valuable book 
of instructions free. 


The Discovery by Dr Stevens of ‘‘Cannabis 
Sativa,’’ the East Indian consumption cure, 
is the greatest step of medical science e toward 
conquering this dread disease. Thousands 
of cases, pronounced hopeless, have been en- 
tirely cured, and there is no longer any ques- 
tion of the remarkable efticacy of this won- 
derful remedy in curing all diseases of the 
lungs, asthma, catarrh, bronchitis and nerv- 
ous diseases. To anyone suffering from any 
of these diseases who will enclose a stamp 
and mention this paper, the recipe will be 
mailed free. Address W. A. Noyes, Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N Y. 











lame, do not work it while under treatment, 
but if it is not lame it can be used for light 
work after the ointment has been washed off, 










































Bad Breath.—D. R. H. has a cow which 
came in fresh a month ago, her breath is bad 
and her milk has the same odor. This is 
caused by a deranged state of the system 
Give the cow at one dose epsom salts 14 Ibs 
and ginger 1 oz dissolved in water 4 gal; after 
this has operated give iodide of potassium 1 
dr at a dose twice a day in bran mash. Con- 
tinue this for three weeks. Feed ground 


oats and bran and good hay. 


No Coal Tar! 











WARRANTED PURELY VEGETABLE. 


See Bulletin No. 13, 
Department of Agriculture, Pennsylvania. 


The Celebrated Thatcher’s 
Orange Butter Color 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma at 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, trom 
the analysis of the Government Chemists and Ex- 
perts; also Thatcher’s Cream Cheese Color. For 
circulars and price lists, send your address to 


THE THATCHER MANUF’G CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 


THE BEST SEED PCTATOES, FARM 
AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Are grown on Michigan new muck 
HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, 
Mich. Largest grower of Seed Potatoes in 
ica. Write him to-day for his handsome 
trated catalogue, FREE, describing the best 
and standard varieties of Potatoes, Oats, 


and Garden Seeds, 


CERT enter 


Finest flavor ; large and solid. 
Bear enormously. Denald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Koots; 4 

new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
Plums, Small Fruits, Jenn. 

Peach Seed. CatalogueyKREE 
HABRISON’S NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 








lands by 
Decatur, 
Amer- 
illus- 
new 
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AMBURG AGENT 16 years in trade, with first ref- 
erences, wishes connection with prime shippers of 


Maize, Barley, etc., also Milling, Brewers’ and 
Distillery Offals on sat. terms. Addresses solicited. 
HAMBURG, Box I, Station D., New York, N. Y. 





Highly Satisfied 
With Results. 


Iam highly satisfied with the results from my small ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column of THE 
AGRICULTURIST. If I have anything for sale shall call on 
you again. 





AGENTS 
WANTED. 











-.. Illustrated 
pampbiet 


= 


FP ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 
Adapted to all soils, all work. 


levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
ation. 
—practically indestructible. 





N. B.—? deliver free on board at distributing points. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 
SENT ON TRIAL ics scitsracany™ “*em° 


Crushes, cuts, 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


Millington, New Jersey. and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 




















The Hop flovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, March 16-—The movement in 
hops is very slow. There is little business 
outside of small purchases by home brewers 
and this outlet is not very promising, for 
brewers complain that the consumption of 
beer has not been as large as in previous 
years, due doubtless to business depression, 
and their stocks of old hops have not been re- 
duced as rapidly as expected. Dealers do not 
eare to take much more stock on hand and 
the whole situation is one of decided quiet- 
ude. The English markets report some sales 
and occasionally at slightly advanced prices, 
but business generally quiet. On the Pacific 
coast there is no change of importance to 
note. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Mar 10 Mar l2 Mar 15 


N Y state crop 96, choice, I13g@124g1L44@1244 1144@12', 
prime hell 10@11 l0@ 11 
sy ris 8 “ low to med, T@9'5 7a9%5 7@914 
ad “ olds, gab 3@6 3@b6 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 12 1@1331g1 244 @1314 121,@13%3 
“« prime, li@l2 11@12 1i@l2 
* * * low to med, 8@10 8@10 8@i0 
ad olds, 3a@6 3a@6 3@6 
German, etc, '% crop, 23.30 23@30 23@30 


The domestic receipts and exports and iim- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

Mar9 year "96 year 
D’mestie ree’pts b’l’s, 923 3,106 83,019 119,372 
Exports to Europe, 1,172 4,127 45,287 63,390 
Imp’ts from Europe, 109 66 4,499 4,316 


Canadian hop exports in ’96 were 89,412 lbs 
against 243,841 lbs in ’95. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, March 13— 
Shipments this week: By Seward Shafer 48 
bales, J. H. Tator 93 bales, R. Schroeder, 40 
bales; total 181 bales. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 

Deposit and Floral Valley granges met in 
joint session at the home of N. LD. Burrows. 
The crowd of merry guests filled the honse to 
overflowing. Supper was served by the ladies 
of the granges: a class of eight candidates re- 
ceived the fourth ,degree in fullform. The 
young people presented the play Too Much of 
a Good Thing; nusic and singing eniivened 
the evening. 

Stafford grange met with 95 Patrons pres- 
ent; eight applications were received. l[eso- 
lutions were passed concerning the new road 
law, also taxing Bicycles, the money to be 
used for road improvement. The lecturer’s 
hour was filled by Master Durkee of Batavia. 
A letter was read from the secretary of the 
Deacuness home of Buffalo in acknowledg- 
ment of supplies sent by the aid society of 
this grange. 

Stockton grange received three applications 
foc membership, enjoyed a_ well-prepared 
literary program, several musical  selec- 
tions and partook of light refreshments. The 
committee appointed to investigate concern- 
ing the beet sugar industry, consisting of 
nine representative, practical farmers, 
thought a local beet sugar society should be 
organized in Chautanqua Co and recommend- 
ed that a committee be appointed to urge 
this matter before the Pomona grange, that a 
general co-operation of the farmers of the 
county may result; A. F. Mallory, Wilham 
Wood and A. R. Woodward constitute the 
comniittee. 

There are six granges in Greene township 
of Chenango Co, with about 400 Patrons. 
There is also a strong Mutual insurance com- 
pany in the county organized by the grange 
and until very recently writing policies only 
for Patrons. Its last report shows insurance 
aggregating nearly $2,000,000 with a total loss 
for 12 years of $13.75 per $1000 of insurance, 
quite a saving to the farmers. 


=a 

Blocd Derangement.—K. A.E. has some cows 
which are affected with soft swellings under 
the jaws and neck; one was so sick that it 
was thought it could not recover and it was 
killed; under the skin over the body it was 
filled with yellow fluid. This trouble is caus- 
ed by a weakness of the walls of the blood 
vessels, allowing the liquid of the blood to 
pass through them into the tissue under the 
skin, filling up the lymphatics, causing swell- 
ing of the de pending parts. Give 1 dr medic- 
inal sulphuric acid twice a day in small 
mash of bran, also give 2 drams sulphate of 
iron in the same mashes; continue this treat- 
ment for three weeks. Open the lumps and 
let them drain out. Feed ground oats. 





The Separator and the combined churn are 
fixtures in the western creamery. 
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Rev.W.M. Slaughter, LEA N'S stee. HARROW 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


































































Writes of the Benefits Received From Dr, 
Miles’ Restorative Nervine, 


No Castings to Break, No Wear out to at 
Adjustment easiest anu. Save its cost first No? 
on. Adapted to genera! farm purposes. HAS N 
U « Write for proof. 
RODERICK LEAN MFC. CO. 
83 Park St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SUVVECTS See esvevsvsc<esvervssvvrswe 


REDUCTION IN PRICE of 
Hot Air Pumping Engines, 


The Rider Engine Co. and De Lamater 
_— Works have consolidated, En- 
caret facilities, cheapening of cost 
the production ofan improved and 
better engine for pumping water en- 
able the new firm to make immense 
reductions in prices. Send for new 

catalogues now ready. Address, 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
37 Dey St., New York, Ne ¥~ 

















R. MILES’ Restorative Nervine is 
particularly adapted to the restora- 
tion of health broken down by hard 

mental work. Rev. W. M. Slaughter of New 
Haven, W. Va., writes: “I suffered with ex- 


treme nervousness, dizziness, dull and ner- CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCE, 





vous headaches and sleeplessness. My heart Cabled Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel 
came to troubling me, I was short of breath Web Picket Lawn Fence, Steel Gates, Steel Posts, 
from the least onaatien, and suffered much Steel Wire Fence Board. The best complete line of 


pain in my left side. smooth wire fencing. Catalogue free. 

Medicine and physi- DeKALB FENCE co., 6 “High St, DeKalb, Ill. 
cians gave me no re- 
lief. I procured Dr. 
Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine, New Heart 
Cure and Nerve and 
Liver Pills, and I am 
° sure no words of com- 
ouniiaiien as tothe sesulte can be too strong. 
I sleep well, the dizziness and confused feel- 
ing have disappeared, my heart troubles me 
no more and I feel perfectly well.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 








power mills from 2 to 25H.P) 
» N. E. Bowsher, South Bend, Ind. 


$8 MACHINE 
to weave yourown fenceo£ 
Coiled Ward Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, © at 
25 Cts. per Rod, 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 

















Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box99 Mt.Sterling,@. 








“Eli” Baling Presses 


eighe & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power ie Y 
Feed Opening ES: = 2 : 












of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
on n that, sa Manes by the eminent Dr. 
— ny which is sent 

e maker of 








Power Leverage 64 to 1 Ge) STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, ile 















L A R HY The mill that grinds all kinds of single or mixed 
- grains into a coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 

Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 

3 E L E CG R A t Hz Y fest. durable, econdmical, requires but little power. 
- oO experience r to operate, Write to-day. 


Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address THE 0.$ KELLY ca. No. fa ire One 
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No. 40 



























FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 


WALKING CULTIVATOR. 


With Double Acting Spring 
to assist Operator 
in lifting beams. f, 



























Cesing: also ap- 
plies 


%, Any Desired 
H) Pressure for 
Working 





NEW ~ Hard Ground. 
DROP 

HITCH The Adjustable Arch 
BEST allows the wheels to be set 
KNOWN close together for cultivating 


: —_— = Potatoes or anything in nar- 
Send for illustrated catalogue and circulars. row rows. 


P,P. MAST 4 OO. ions taiterst. owe. 
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NEW YORK. 


Legislative Doings. 





Between the Greater New York bill and the 
creation of new commissions the legislature 
has paid little attention tothe demands of 
farmers. The appropriation bill with some 
moditications has passed the senate. The de- 
partment of agriculture receives an increase 
of $10,000 and the other agricultural appropri- 
ations remain the same as last year. It now 
goes to the assembly for the consideration of 
that body. Great opposition has suddenly 
de veloped to the Miles bob veai bill, referred 
to in a previous issue. The shipment to New 
York city of this stuff has increased to such 
alarming proportions that by the request of 
many prominent farmers the commissioner of 
agriculture had this bill introduced with the 
hope that it might become law. It now trans- 
pires that farmers in certain parts of the state 
who have hitherto made a_ business of ship- 


ving such stuff are opposed to the bill and 
1ave interested their representatives who, 


when the bill came up in the assembly last 
week for a third reading, succeeded in having 
it returned to the committee where it origi- 
nated. Considerable opposition has also de- 
veloped against the Higbie-Armstrong good 
roads bill and many legislators have received 
numerous protests and requests that they use 
all intluence possible to defeat this measure. 
Many of the members believe that road im- 
provement should be delayed for the present. 





Cattaraugus Co O--At Machias, farmers 
have been repacking and shipping apples at 
75c per bbl. There are many changes among 
farm tenants. The ive harvest on Lime lake 
was delayed until this month. Farmers who 
were forced by the hay shortage to sell their 
cows two years ago are restocking as fast as 
possible. T. B. Button, who left his 600- 
acre farm to go into the grocery business 15 
years ago, has returned to the farm. All farm 
produce is low with milk, butter and cheese 
bringing the best prices.——At Hinsdale, the 


sugar season bas begun and those who have 
tapped bave secured a good run of sap. Eggs 
go begging at 10c per duz. Farmers are pre- 


paring for spring work with increased conti- 


dence. 
Catharine, 


Schuyler Co, March 16—Farmers 


in the vicinity of the milk station are ms iking- 


arrangements to keep as many cows as possi- 
ble and send the milk to New York. The 
experience of those who have been sending is 
that it pays better than butter making. Farm- 
ers are getting wood ready and hauling out 
manure. There will be many changes in this 
vicinity. Many are renting their farms and 
moving to the village or city. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, March 16—March 
cawe in clear and cold with bare ground and 
good wheeling. Cattle have wintered well. 
Farmers are not keeping as many sheep as 
formerly; dogs are too numerous and trouble- 
some. Apples are still abundant and low. 
Auctions are numerous. Good timothy hay 
sells for $15 per ton. There is no movement 
in corn and oats. Pork has been low all win- 
ter. Poultry is — scarce; dressed tur. 
keys are 16 to 18c perlb. Peach buds were 
injured by the intense cold early in January. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, Maich 17—The cold 
storage warehouse is shipping cabbage at $5 
per ton. Potatoes 16¢ per bu with large quan- 
tities in growers’ hands. No sale for farms 
and many are being rented. 


Glendale, Lewis Co, March 17—Rivers are 
very high, and nota plow has been putin 
the ground for three weeks owing to exces- 
sive rains. Many farmers have done no pluow- 
ing at all. The oat crop will be small. Early 
sown wheat looks well, but late sown is badly 
winter-killed. About two-thirds of the peach 
buds were killed. Much corn still on hand and 
many cattle are being fed. There will be a 
heavy spring and summer feeding of hogs. 
Horses and mules Jow and the latter are get- 
ting scarce. Cattle high. Wheat 9c, corn 
25c, and a big crop to be planted. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, March 10—The winter 
was favorable for grass and grain. Peach 
and cherry buds are inh. red to some extent. 
Cows are selling for $30 to 40. Sheep are in 
demand again and are scarce. There will be 
more common clover sown this season than 
usual. G. T. Powell has 70 acres heavily 
covered this winter, which is of great value to 
the soil. A large number of western horses 
are being sold this spring at low prices. 

Huron, Wayne Co, March 15—Stock win- 
tered well. Hay is low, and at the auction of 
Frank Riggs a fine quality of timothy sold for 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





$8 per ton at the barn. Cows are in very good 
demand. Otner farm property sells very 
low. There is no demand at all for horses. 
Potatoes are doing a trifle better, 30c per bu 
being realized forafew. Cullen Bros have 
sold over 2500 bu of onions at %e to $1 
per bu. Wheat is looking well. Clover seed 
is selling at 5.50 per bu. There was' little 
raised around here last season. George 
Thomas & Son are doing a thriving business 
with their new feed mill, averaging about 700 
bu per week. 

Greene, Chenango Co, March 17—Farmers 
are getting through without buying — bet- 
ter than they expected. Hay is for sale at $10 
per ton in the barn. Good cows sell jor: 30 to 
35. Other stock, farming implements and 
horses sell very low. New butter is worth 15 
to 18c per lb, eggs 12c per doz. Farm rents 
remain about the same, but wages show a re- 
duction of $2 per month. 


Lexington, Greene Co, March 17—Owing to 
the large quantity of oats and corn fodder 
raised last year hay has dropped to $12 per 
ton and is plenty atthat. Wesley Travis has his 
usual stock of logs at his sawmill. Charley 
Cole has bought the A. L. Peck farm and will 
take possession April 1. Frank Faulkner is 
still engaged in the bob veal trade. 


Luzerne, Warren Co, March 16—Lumbermen 
have finished work and much has been done 
with very little snow. Farmers are preparing 
to make sugar. Green cord wood sells slowly 
at $3 per cord. Stock has wintered well. Hay 
is plenty at 14 to16. The butter factory is 
pleparing to start about May 1. A butter 
maker h: as not been engaged yet. R. Addy, 
last year’s superintendent, is going to North 
Creek to build and run a factory at that place 
F. C. Hall is doing a large business with his 
steam sawmill and handle factory, which 
makes good sale for lumber in this section. 


Otsego, Otsego Cc, March 17—The Coopers- 
town milk station reopened for business 
March 10. The farms belonging to the late 
Daniel Merritt will be sold at public auction 
April 17. The hop honse on the George W1l- 
liams farm will be removed this spring and 
a blacksmith shop put up in its place. Hops 
bring 6 to 10¢e per lb. An extra fine lot sold 
at 114c recently. 


Pavilion, Genesee Co, March 15—March 


came in cold with a little snow. Apple prices 
have improved during the past three weeks. 


Good red fruit has brought $1 per bbl. Many 
farmers are holding Russets for still higher 
prices. No other produce is moving. Cows 


command good prices at auctions, averaging 
$30 to 35 each. Few farmers have pores a 
yet. Wages will be lower than last yea 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, March a dihaiad 
for produce are low and money is still scarce. 
The J. C. Brisben farm is for sale, alsothe C. 
Holmes farm, it is reported. Few farms are 
changing hands and there are fewer auctions 
than usual. The leading Stillwater grocers 
have made great reductions in prices. Horses 
are very cheap, bringing at auction $50 to 75 
for the best. Cows are in demand at 35 to 45. 
Potato buyers are not atall satisfied with 
their profits. Potatoes are retailing for 1 and 
apples about the same. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, March 17—Wil- 
liam Jackson has bonght a large farm of Jo- 
seph Phillips for $5000; Seymour Horton has 
bought the Alvah Horton farm for 800; John 
Ross has bought the William Carey place for 
4500; Ira J. Knapp has bought the George 
Gregory farm for 2100. Mrs Sarah A. Sprague 
died recently,and U. G. Lee will remain upon 
the Sprague farm. There will be the usual 
number of auctions this spring. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, March 16—-The win- 
ter was remarkably open. There is a very 
poor prospect for meadows, new seeding es- 
pecially, as many of the roots must be win- 
ter killed. Mr Becker, general agent of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Was in this vicinity 
recently and met with good success. Many 
large auctions of farm implements and stock 
are taking place. Things generally bring 
good prices. A number of farms have chang- 
ed hands. Nelson Shelp bought.a farm of 175 
acres, near Amsterdam, well watered and 
with first-class buildings, for less than $40 per 
acre. All farm produce very low. Some are 
giving orchards a thorough trimming. 

Tioga Co O—At Flemingville, an epidemic 
of abortion threatens to seriously cripple the 
dairy business. Veterinarians are in the dark 
as to the cause, and farmers are losing $10 
where they lose 1 from tuberculosis.——~—At 
Campville, the members of the local branch 
of the Five States milk producers’ union have 
been discouraged by a report that the inter- 
state committee have fixed the rate on milk 














from this section to New York at 60c per 40- 
qt can and 25c for distances under 100 miles. 
his would practically throw Campville 

milk off of the market. However, the report 

is not official. Winter grain has fared badly 
of late. J. S. Reynolds of Nichols has bought 

a large quantity of logs here to be delivered 


at the river, where he will raft them down 
to his mill. Many potatoes are still held. 
Four farms have been sold under mortgage 
foreclosures. Farmers’ institutes have been 
well attended and very profitable. There is 
a teudlency among farmers to follow advice 


given in regard to frequent cultivation of the 
soil, and the growing of clover instead of 
depending altogether on  fertilizers.——At 
Candor, the weather is good for sugaring, but 
the sap flow will be small, as nearly all of 
the large orchards were ruined by the heavy 
winds last fall. Auctions are numerous with 
prices fair. Cows and sheep are in good de- 
mand. The Patrons’ fire relief association 
is helping farmers somewhat. The rate last 
year was 3.10 on a thousand, exclusive of 
policy which runs five years. C. E. Wood, 
agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, has been 
tanvassing this district. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, March 15—The 
winter was hard on wheat, as it was not pro- 
tected with snow for any great length of time. 
Cattle wintered well. All kinds of produce are 
low. Auctions are quite numerous and many 
horses are offered for sale at moderate prices. 
Cattle are low. 


Washington Co 7—At Easton, cows are sell- 


ing well at auctions, but horses and hogs are 
low. F. B. Buckley and R. A. Borden have 
added some fine blooded Guernseys to their 


herds. C. W. Coy has lumber ready for a 
silo. The South Easton cheese factory is pre- 
paring for an increased patronage.——At Jack- 
son, auctions have been numerous, but the 
demand for farms is small. Apples are sell- 
ing at 50c per bbl. The acreage of potatoes 
will be reduced this year.——At Hartford, 
stock wintered well. Farmers are _ fatten- 
ing calves, thinking they can get more this 
way than by making butter. Sheep are drop- 
ping lambs and the weather being warm they 
are having good Juck with them. Young pigs 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





‘oc KERELS—Brown Leghorn, Black Minorca, S.L.Wyandotte 
S2each. Eggs—Brown Leghorn, S. L. and White Wyandotte 
Black Minorca, Buff Cochins. Barred P. Rock, Pekin Ducks, #1.50 
per 13. MODEL DAIRY AND POU ¥ TRY F ARM, Rahway, N. J. 
\GGS FOR HATC HING from high grade R. C White, R C. 
4 a \; Cc. mews, Buff Leg porns. Black Minorcas, and B. 
5 : id for circular free. OT- 


re res, $1. #2. 
TAQU EO HEE ‘POUL TRY YAR DS, North Hartland, 





Vermont. 





URE Jersev Yellow Sweet Potato Seed in good condition at $1.0 

per Barrel of Three Busheis each. Also a full stock of Straw- 

berry and other small fruit plants, trees, etc. at low prices. Send 
for price list. CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 





j AR DECLARED.—I undersell all in selling Canadian Hard 
Wood Ashes. No middleman. Write for price. JOSEPH 
BROWN, Box 244, Mt. Forest, Ont., Canada. 





HOROUGHBRED Rosecomb White Leghorns, Black Minorcas, 





26 eggs. $1; prolific layers, hatch guaranteed. E. JONES, 
North Hartland, Vermont. 
EGHORN S—Fine_ varieties—Minorcas , $1: cirenlar 


4 free; hatch guaranteed. MASCOMA F ARM: No. Hart! and, Vt 





INELESS SWEET POTATOES — Five dollars barrel. Cata- 
logue free. FEIDLER’S SEED STORE, Terre Haute, Ind, 
EGGS—Setting. #2; three | 

sDE, Nanuet, New Fork. 


settings, $4. 





V HITE LEGHORN 
Express prepaid. wYl 





K CHIC KENS AND TUR KEYS ean ‘be cured. by giving 

re A-R Chicken Cholera cure ~ wen water. E- . R. Liquid 

b ice Killars, kills insects on Poul Agents wanted. Big _ profit. 
Write for circular. 1A MOILLE DRUG CO., La Moille, ile 





Houdans, Anconas, White and 
Buff Cochins, Golden Wyan- 
BUMP & SON, 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorns, 

Buff Rocks, Buff Leghorns, 

dottes, Black Minoreas. Circular free. J. L. 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


IG-HEAD IN HORSES—A remedy of 30 years’ standing, Sure 
cure. Any druggist can make it. Formula for 50c, silver or 
money order. R. A. MORELAND, Lamar, Ark. 











with all attachments, 


OR SALE.—Aspinwall Potato Planter, 
Planet 


little used, in good condition. Improved fanning mill. 
Garden Dnll. W. A. MOUCK, Charleroi, Pa. 





“T): AIRYMEN, ATTENTION! A first class broken color re 
istered St. Lambert bull calf for sale at fifteen dollars. 
G. HALDEMAN, Thompsontown, Pa.’ 





NHESHIRES and Beagles: 
/ Service Boars fall pigs not akin. 


HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, N. Y 


sows farrow in March. April, May. 
4 Beagles 6 and 12 months. 


4000 bushels | One and 
. H. WHITE 





NEED POTATOES and Grains. 
WO Three Potatoes. $1.50 a bbl. Circular free. 


& SON, Miller Corners, N. 

1¢ ACRES TO RENT OUT to market gardener, 
water. Am_ buyer for all producers. PAUL 

Ronkonkoma, Long Island 





abundant 
DIETZ, 








NHOICEST STRAWBERRY PLANTS, pure bred poultry, low- 
= est price. Descriptive catalogue free. CHAS. CARR, Somerset, 
ans. 





90 VAR. POULTRY, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares. Col. Descr’n 


52-p. b’k, 5c , p’tp’d. Cir. free. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa, 











Brokmes: Re se Comb Brown Leghorns, 


TOR SAI. SAL F —Light 
MORTON & ARNOLD, Leland, Il. 


White Wyandottes. 














are being fatted for 
Heavy horses bring fair prices. 
can be bought for 100 per pair. 


The Beet Sugar Question 1s receiving due 
attention in central New York. The matter 
was discussed at length before the Onondaga 
county farmers’ club at its last meeting, and 
a resolution was adopted asking for a state 
bounty of Je per lb. Three large meetings have 
been held in Baldwinsville on the subject. 
The farmers will, they say, raise the beets if 
a plant is established in this place. 


Hay Contracts Refused—A Pennsylvania firm 
contracted for large quantities of hay about 
Troupsburg at $8 or9 per ton early in the win- 
ter, promising the growers that they might 
baul it in a week or two. Notice to begin 
hauling did not come and now hay has drop- 
ped in price and the contractors refuse to buy. 


CANADA. 


Canadian Peaches Killed—The great peach 
belt of Essex Co, Ontario, which produced 
thousands of bushels last year, suffered se- 
verely in the winter. In December there was 
a warm spell which caused the buds to swell 
a little, and then in January there was a drop 
to 17 degrees below zero, which is a most unu- 
sual degree of cold in this section. Last week 
I was in conversation with one of the largest 
peach growers in the district and he said 
there will be no peaches this season.—[John 
Morrison, Wheatley, Can. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Suffolk Co, March 17—Last sea- 
son was a disastrous one for a large part 
of the farmers, and although they are 
hopeful for the future there will be a general 
shortage in the acreage of potatoes which is 
the principal crop. They are always ear- 
ly and sold last year for 70c per bbl or about 
30c below cost. Very few were held. Onions 
were a poorcrop and sold low in the fall. 
Almost all were sold early and no one is get- 
ting the benefit of the present prices. Carrots 
sold fairly well,ranging from 10 to 20c per bu. 
bu. They cost about 12c per bu to raise. 
Canliflowers were not a good crop in Orient, 
but those that had some and kept them till 
Christmas received fair prices. Lima beans 
sold well and as a result much too large an 
acreage will be planted this season. Cucum- 
bers also paid well, as blight did not trouble 
them as on the other endof the island. Brus- 
sels sprouts sold low, averaging 5 to 6c, but 
the crop was the best ever known. Turnips 
seem to be gaining in favor again and a great 
many little market boats from Connecticut 
came in to buy last fall. If the duty on Cana- 
da turnips was restored they could be raised 
at a profit. 


market at $5 a pair. 
Light teams 








Orient, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Franklin Park, Somerset Co, March 17— 
Farmers are looking forward to early spring 
work. Prospects are more favorable and prod- 
nee somewhat higher than at this time last 
year. Peach buds are in first-class condition. 
All grain and grass are looking well. Farmers 
are hiring very little and mostly cheap help 
at $8 to 10 permonth. Roads are in bad 
shape. Stock looks well and fodder is plenty. 
Horses are low. A pairof extra fine mules 
were sold last week at the sale of Garret Ne- 
vin’s estate for $300. Hay is worth 12 to 
14, wheat 80c, corn 30c, oats 22c, butter 20c, 
eggs 15c. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co,March 17—E. W. 


Opedyke recently sold 21 head of horses at 
an average of $112.11. A. S. Case sold 23 head 
at an average of 87.10. Forty-eight cows 
sold at New Hope at an average of 38, while 
cows with calves sold for 50. A. W. Abbott 
sold 11 horses at an average of 98.65. A. 
Q. Stryker farm near Ringoes has been sold at 
23.25 per acre. Winter grain and grass look 
well. Frost is out of the ground and plows 
were started this week. Wheat 80c, rye 32c, 
corn 28c, oats 22c, onions 60c, potatuves 30c, 
butter 18c, eggs 13c, winter beans 1.50. 


MARYLAND. 


Burkittsville, Frederick Co, March 17— 
Wheat is looking fairly well considering the 
slight protection during the winter: The 
coldest weather was during the latter part of 
Jan, when old clover suffered. The market 
for cloverseed has opened at prices ranging 
from $4 to4.50. Hogs scarce at 4.25, beef 
cattle 34c, potatoes 30 to 35c, hay 11 to 12, 
egys 10c. Stanley Dykes, 73, better known as 

nele Stanley,one of the last surviving prison- 
ers of John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry, 
died last week. He was offered very flatter- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 








ing inducements during the year of the 
World’s fair to become part of the exhibit of 
the fort at Chicago, but declined, preferring 


to remain at home and stack straw for the 
farmers at a more modest salary. All farmers 
secured good supplies of ice. C. C. Maught 


of the county board of charities will resume 
farming Aprill. Sales are fewer than usual. 
= a 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the position of the milk trade 
is not essentially changed, supplies continu- 
ing ample. The average surplus price on the 
platforms is $1.32 P can of 40 qts, and the ex- 
change price 24c P qt. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending March 15 were as 
follows: 


¥ 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 28,361 876 232 
N Y Central, 18,286 261 683 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,594 779 —_ 
West Shore, 11,519 326 300 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,461 168 50 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 — — 
New Haven & H, 7,561 a — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 — 
Long Island, 895 _— — 
N J Central, 1,576 — — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,910 24 — 
Other sources, 3,500 — — 
Total receipts, 150,831 2,846 1,265 
Daily av this week, 21,749 406 180 
Daily av last week, 21,450 392 182 
The summer price of milk at Boston has 
been fixed at 33c per 8}-qt can delivered at 


the depot in that city, or the same as last 
summer. Farmers get 8tol13c per can less 
than this at their local depots. The price is 
graded so as to be lowest in June and highest 
in August, to discourage the early surplus 
and encourage production during drouth. The 
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price is 2 or 3c per can above what the con- 
tractors wanted to pay. It is a big victory 
for the N E milk producers’ union, which is 
very powerful with its uearly 100 locai 
branches and 30C0 members. At only 2c per 
can on the 5,000,000 cans of summer production 
the union’s efforts will put $100,000 into the 
farmers’ pockets. The union offers to care 
for half de surplus, but contractors want pro- 
ducers to accept butter —_ for 95 % of the 
surplus. The union is disposed to tight for 
its point. It will restrict shipments to reduce 
surplus. 





Western Shippers® Organizing—Sixty dele. 
gates representing 1500 milk shippers from 
19 railroad routes that carry milk into Chica- 
go have met in convention and appointed a 
committee of 15 to perfect a permanent organ- 
ization and’submit a constitution to be adopt- 
ed by shippers at a special meeting late this 
month. ‘The plan is based on the Boston sys- 
tem, which is generally well understood by 
our readers who ship to the eastern markets. 

I 
The Buffalo Live Stock Market. 

The week opens fairly uctive, the 150 cars 
cattle received Monday selling at fully stead 
prices. Best heavy steers up to $5 25 with 
common to medium about 10c lower at 3 85@ 
4 35. Butcher stuff steady, stockers and feed- 
ers 10c higher, with sales of Canadas up to 
4 10@4 15 and light weights down to 3 35€ 
3 50. Veal calves slow with choice salable at 
5 50@5 75. Hog market steady with 85 double 
decks received Monday of this week, best 
heavy selling at 4 25, yorkers around 4 15 and 
pigs 4. Sheep active and 10c higher Monday 
with 70 double decks on sale. Good to choice 
wethers and yearlings 4 50@4 75, mixed 
droves 4 25@4 50, culls 3@4. Choice to fancy 
lambs 5 65@5 75, fair to good 5@5 25. 








TIS FREE — 


Our booklet “ Paint Points ’’ will help you 
in deciding what is the proper paint to use for your 
cupboards, baseboards, shelves, floors, buggies, 
wagons, boats, farm implements, barns, fences, 
chairs, houses—in fact, anything that can be 


painted. 


There are great differences in paints. 
give a bright, 


Some 
lossy finish, others an oil finish 


that can be washed. The secret of painting is to 
know the right paint for your purpose, then 


use it. 


The old zinc bath tub is an eye sore. You 


can make it look like porcelain and wear like 
porcelain if you use 


THE SHERWIN-WitLiAMS BATH ENAMEL. 
‘§ Paint Points’’ tells what you want to 


know about paint. 


Tells the good and bad points about good and bad paint. 


Tells about the brushes to use and how to take care of them. 
THE SHERWIN- WILLIAMS PAINTS are made for every purpose, not one 


paint for all purposes. 





-* 
CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 


7—Copyright 1897—The Bates- Whitman Co., N.Y.—602. 


Send for the booklet to-day—it is free. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


NEW YORK. 


6 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, Oo. 


MONTREAL. 











The Best Butter, ana 


the world. 





Additional proof that the Cooley is the best gravity-creaming 
This was also shown by the records at the Bay 
Worcester, Mass., last fall, where 


13 of the 14 Highest Scores 


In the Creamery Class of the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, Janu- 
ary, 1897, were made from cream raised by the 


Cooley Creamer, 


rocess in 
tate Fair, 


S$ of the 13 Premiums 


Were won by butter made from cream raised by the Cooley Process. The Cooley Creamer excels 
everything in the gravity system, and is the best for Dairies where they have the conveniences 


for using it. 


We Make Everything for Dairy and Creamery Use. 
CATALOGUES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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TRADE STEADILY ADVANCING. 


Turspay Evenine, March 16, 1897. 

Without excitement or particular activity, 
business is unquestionably gaining ground. 
In some of the industrial lines more or 
animation prevails, manufacturers are favored 
with increased orders for finished goods, the 
jobbing trade is evidently expanding and the 
steady increase of production seems to be 
oifset by a healthy enlargement of consump- 
tion. While many are inclined to cavil at the 
lack of any *‘boom’’ propensity, perhaps the 
most healthy feature of the business world is 
the fact that at no time since the national elec- 
tion has there been any positive and general 
setbuck. The change in the administration 
and the inauguration of a new president have 
developed no sensations, yet there are many 
reasons for encouragement with the steadily 
brightening business situation. Apprehension 
has long since disappeared regarding the gold 
reserve, the money market is easy and securi- 
ties without especially new feature. Farm 
produce is reveiving the usual attention, and 
while wheat is a laggard, coarse grains are 
fairly steady and the live stock markets ex- 
hibit considerable firmness and animation. 
All these markets, together with dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, fruits and vegetables, are de- 
scribed in more detail below. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
--Wheat— —Corn— —Oats— 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 12% 23%, -16 1934 
New York, .803, 2% 384% 22 2 
Boston, — 31g 
Toledo, 0 Be 23g 2344 «18 201g 
St Louis, 93 & 2 2644 17 185, 
Minneapolis, .71% .6 — — 
S Francisco, *1. 7 30 80 
London, § Bl, 33% P — — 
* Pp Cental. Other prices Pp bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 73) 17 
July, ° : 18 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U SAND CANADA. 
Previous week One vear ago 
42,768,000 62,119,000 
26,3 14,903,000 


less 


254% .2634 


="3 


Last week 
Wheat, bu, 41,449,000 
Corn, 26,795,000 
Oats, 13,528,000 13,823,000 7,410,000 

At Chicago, direct influences have been 
rather against wheat prices much of the time 
recently, although the general situation is es- 
sentially as portrayed in these columns a short 
time ago. Speculators who bought on the 
assumption of a war in Europe, and attendant 
higher prices, sold out when the war scarce 
abated, and the bears pressed their advantage, 
selling ‘‘short’’ freely, making the most of 
home news. This includes generally favorable 
weather, avd continuance of fairly liberal re- 
ceipts in the spring wheat territory and less 
urgent export demand. 

Corn sympathizes with wheat. yet has shown 
little actual price change, with May close tu 24 
@25e # bu, No 2 in store 23@24c, under grades 
usual discount. Cash demand fair, exports 
continue liberal, but the visible supply is 
about double a year ago, and farm reserves, 
as shown in our report last week, exception- 
ally heavy. 

General dullness pervades oats, price 
changes are narrow and the market lacks in- 
centive, being inclined to follow other cereals. 
Fair cash demand and moderately liberal ex- 
ports. No 2 in store remains close to l6é¢e P bu, 
May delivery around 17c. 

Rye easy under some neglect, with No 2 in 
store ahout 34c P bu, May a small premium, 
July around 36c. 

Barley without essential change or feature. 
Moderate offerings noted and enough demand 
to absorb practically everything. More or 
less barley now coming in is being delivered 
on sales made some time ago to arrive. (Juo- 
tations are on the basis of 23@25e P bu for 
low grade feed barley, up to 30@33c for good 
to «choice malting. 

In grass little more demand tor 
timothy with the advent of spring, but price 
changes narrow. Prime March delivery $2 65 
@2 70 ® ctl, fair to good country seed by sam- 
ple 2 30@2 50 and choice to fine 2 65@2 80. 
Contract prime cloverseed 7 50 ¥ etl 

At Teledo, wh«at unsettled, May selling at 
the close of last week at %e under some spec- 
ulative pressure, followed by usua, reaction. 
No 2 cash about 2c discount. Whatever 
strength appeared was largely in the specula- 
tive grade, lower grades not sympathizing 
Old winter wheat is apparently scarce and 
operators also watchiug the new crop now in 
the ground. Corn quiet with May around 
24)c, oats 17hc, rye 37c. Receipts of cloverseed 
rather light, shipments fair, market moder- 


seeds, «4 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ately steady with prime for March delivery 
$5@5 10 P bu and fair to good country lots by 
sample 4@4 50. 

Stock of cloverseed at Toledo, according to 
C. A. King & Co, is placed at about 22,000 
bags against 20,000 one year ago and 12,000 
two years ago. 

At New York, grain 
corm and showing 
steadiness than wheat. though inclined to 
sympathize with the depression there. The 
trade is closely scanning crop advices, but 
up to the present no really serious fears are 
entertained regarding the wheat outlook. 
Export demand for corn and oats’ has fallen 
off for the time heing, this having some influ- 
ence. No 2 red winter wheat in store 87@58c 
P bu, having sold recently as high as 9]e, 
buckwheat dull at 35@35he P bu, buckwheat 
flour $1 05@1 20 # 100 lbs. No 2 corn in store 
2945@30e P bu, small lots on track and in 
shipping order usual premium. No 2 mixed 
Oats 22@22kc, state rve 4lc, feed barley dull. 
Cloverseed quiet and steady at T@Yic P lb, 
timothy seed 2}@4e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 

PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

--Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, % 100 Ibs, $5 60 $4 70 $3 85 $410 $435 $3 75 
New York, 5625 475 425 465 450 425 
540 465 425 460 400 
510 450 38 415 360 
Pittsburg, 5615 450 405 430 450 400 

At Chicago, the cattle trade is healthy, 
with prices materially higher than a year ago, 
the demand evidently broadening and all 
classes of buyers in attendance. As high as 
$5 60 has been paid for fancy Polled Angus 
steers, weighing nearly 1600 lbs, but this of 
course is the rare exception, most transac- 
tions being at 5 for choice shipping and ex- 
port beeves down to 3 85 for ordinary dressed 
beef cattle. Receipts moderate, price ad- 
vances being followed by increased movement 
from the country, and almost inevitable slight 
setbacks, to be followed by subsequeut re- 
covery under more moderate supplies. Mixed 
butcher stuff and stockers and feeders with- 
out material change. + Kevised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $5.15@5.50 Fair to good cows, 82.50@3.50 
Prime.1500@1600, fbs,4.85@5.20 Poor to fey vulls,  1.75@3.50 
Good to ch, 1150 Canners, 1.25@2.25 

@1450 tbs Feeders, 3.65@4.25 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers, 40 to 

@1400 Ths, 850 Tbs. 3.25@4.00 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 fhs up, 2.75@4.50 

heifers. 3.50@4.15 Calves, veal, 4.50@6.00 

In sheep the demand keeps close to the sup- 
ply, general activity prevails and the market 
is in fairly satisfactory shape. Choice wethers 
and yearlings, including western fed sheep, 
sell up to $4@4 30 with tair to good 3 50@3 85. 
Shorn sheep and yearlings are coming for- 
ward in increased numbers with transactions 
in good to choice medium and heavy weights 
at 3 75@4 15, fancy straight shorn yearlings 
4 25@4 50. Choice lambs in good demand with 
westerns and natives 5@5 25, ordinary to good 
4 25@4 75. 

Hogs have sold very freely around $3 80, a 
little above and below, this indicating stabili- 
ty in the market. Packers are interested buy- 
ers, and choice weights have sold very ciose 
to 4 with rough lots all the way down to 3 40 
@3 50. The quality of the offerings bas shown 
deterioration with more coarse heavy brood 
sows and thin pigs. 

At Pittsburg, cattle less 
cars received Monday of this week 
about lc lower. Prices are revised as 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ins, $4. 80@5 00 Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 50 
Good. 12 to 1500 lbs. 435@4 50 Comt. good fat cows, 2 00@5 
Fair, #0) to 11-0 Ibs, 36iKo4 10 Heifers, 700 to 1106 lbs, 2 25004 15 
Common, 710 to 90» Lbs, Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rouzh, half-fat, 23@4 15 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 00@745 100 
Com to good fat oxen, (4x@4 25 Veal calves, 5 G6 D 

The advancing tendency in hogs has heen 
checked, yet the 30 double decks on sale Mon- 
day went at nearly as high figures as touched 
at any time. Prime medium sold at $4 05@ 
4 10, hght 4@4 05, pigs 3 90@4, heavy hogs 
3 8043 95, common and rough lots usual dis- 
count. Strength prevails in sheep, Monday’s 
14 double decks forming a slightly larger sup- 
ply than a week ago. Good westerns 4 15@ 
4 50, prime heavy native wethers 4 50@4 60, 
good but lighter 4 15@4 35, fair 3 75@4, 
lambs 4@5 50. 

At New York, cattle in about the recent de- 


mand, but rather less firm, with eommon to 
good native steers quotable at $3 75@5, fancy 
the usual premium. Cows and bulls 1 80@3 75 
for poor to choice, oxen and stags 3 50@4 25. 
Veal calves steady when choice at 4@6 25, 
country dressed 5@8. A few sales of milch 
cows and springers at 30@40 ea. Hogs steady 
at 5 80@4 25, faney light a premium, country 
dressed 4@6 50. Sheep without important 


has averaged weak, 


relatively more 


Oats 


LATEST 


Buffalo, 
Kansas City, 


4.15@4.75 
3.40@4.10 


active, the 35 


selling 
fol- 





change, market amply supplied. Good to 
choice 4 25@4 75, yearlings and lambs 
few spring lawbs 5@6 P head; country dress- 
ed carcasses bringing about the same. 

At Boston, milch cows $20@35 each for poor 
to fair and 40@65 for good to fancy. Two- 
year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 


5@6, a 


COUNTRY PRODUCE JSIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK— At Albany, poultry quiet and 
firm. Chickens 9@10c ~ ft lw, 10@1lic d w, 
fowls 9$@10$c lw, broilers 75c@1 # pr, tur- 
keys 13@14c P tb l w, 14@15e d w, ducks 12@ 
13e 1 w, 13@14e d w, geese 10@11¢ 1 w, 11@12¢ 
d w, fresh eggs 16@18¢ P dz. Standard state 
corn 30@32c ¥ bu, oats 23@25c, bran 11@11 50 
P ton, cottonseed meal 17 50@18, middlings 
14@15, loose hay 12@17, baled 12@16, clover 
10@13, oat straw 8@8 50, rye 15@16. Potatoes 
1 25@1 374 P bbl, onions 2@3 50, turnips 50@ 
65c, cabbage 4¢4 50 P 100, apples 1@1 25 P 
bbl. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 14@1l5c P dz, chick- 
ens $@9c P ib l w, 10@1l3c d ‘v, turkeys lle 
12c 1 w, 15@16c d w, ducks 12c lw, 1l5ec d w, 
geese lic l w, 12@)4c d w, dressea beef 54 
T4c, veal 8c, hogs 4@5c, mutton 5@7c, milch 
cows $35@50 ea. Potatoes 20@30c P bu, on- 
ions 50@75c, cabbage 2@3 P 100, apples T5c@ 
125 ® bbl, mushrooms 30@40c P ib, par- 
snips 25@35c P bu, cucumbers 18@20c ea, cel- 
ery 25@40c P dz, radishes 30c, squash 1@3c P 
ib. Loose hay 9@11 P ton, baled 11@14, clo- 
ver 8@10, oat straw 8@10, rye 12@14, bran 12@ 
13, widdlings 14, cottonseed meal 20 50@22. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia. fresh 
nearby eggs 10;@1lc ® dz, western 10}@11c, 
southern 10c, chickens 94@10c P tb 1 w, 10@ 
10gc d w, ducks 10@1lc 1 w, 12@14e d w, tur- 
keys 9@12c dw. Greening apples $1@1 25 P 
bbl, Baldwins 1@1 75, Spitzenburgs 1 50@2, 
Pa Rose potatoes 38@40e P bu, N Y 30@365c, 
Mich 33@35c, Burbanks and Stars 30@35c, 
yellow globe onions 2 50@2 60 ® bbl, cabbage 
1 50@2 50 P 100, green beans 2@3 50 ¥ bu. 
Ch baled timothy hay 13@13 50 ® ton, No 1 
12@12 50, mixed 10 50@11, straight rye straw 
15@15 50, tangled 9 50@10, wheat 7@8, oat 
5@6. 
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The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firmer under more moderate supplies. Good 
to ch cmy tubs 19@20c P Ib, prints 20@2I1c, 
dairy 18@19c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 
tubs 19@20c, prints wile, dairy 14@18c.—At 
Schenectady, cmy 17c, prints 20c, dairy 16c. 
At New York, for desirable grades of fresh 
table butter there is a fair demand and a gen- 
eral feeling of firmness is prevalent in the 
market. Current receipts are not too large to 
be handled conveniently and holders are 
steady in their views as regards prices. 
Country roads have been in bad condition 
and prevented hauling milk which would 
ae be carriea to the creamery. Prices on 
dairy are well sustained. Wholesale prices 
for round lots ruling early this week follow: 
Elgin and other western creamery extras 19¢ 
P lb, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@16e, 





Do You Suffer From Asthma? 


If you do, you will be interested in know- 
ing that the Kola plant, a new botanic dis- 
covery found on the Congo river, West Africa, 
is pronounced an assured cure for the disease. 
Most marvelous cures are wrought by this 
new plant, when all other remedies fail. Rev 
G. Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Newell, Iowa, writes that the 
Kola plant cured him of severe asthma of 
twenty years’ standing; Alfred C. Lewis, edi- 
tor of the Farmers’ magazine, of Washington, 
D C, testifies that it cured him when he could 
not tie down at night without fear of choking, 
and many others give similartestimony. It 
is really a most wonderful discovery. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderfui cur- 
ative power, The Kola importing company, 
No 1164 Broadway, New York, will send a 
large case of the Kola compound free by mail to 
every reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who suffers from any form of asthma. They 
only ask in return that when cured yourself, 
you will tell your neighbors about it. This 
is very fair, and you should surely try it, as 
it costs you nothing. 


FOR SALE A first-class River Farm on reasonable 
-""terms. Address BOX 65, Chemung, N. Y. 











N Y cmy 18c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 17@18c, 
tirsts 15@16c, western factory extras 1lic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm for 
fancy goods, but not active. Elgin and other 
extra cmy 19¢ P Ib, firsts 17@18c, seconds 13 
@15e, imt emy 14@15c, ladle-packed 11@12c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, market dull and steady. 
Elgin cmy 20c P Ib, Ohio 18c, dairy 14c.—At 
Cleveland, active, steady and firm. Good 
to cn emy tubs 15@18c, Elgin 19@19}c, dairy 
10@15e. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and the 
marketis steady though not especially active. 

sest grades command top prices, but goods in 
any way defective have to be shaded. Ordi- 
nary and common grades are dull and weak. 
Quotations for round lots as follows: Vt and 
N H fey cmy assorted sizes 20@21c, western 
fresh tubs assorted sizes 194@20c, northern 
firsts 17@19c, eastern 17@19c, western rirsts 17 
@i8e, seconds 15@16c, extra Vt dairy 18c, firsts 
14@16c, western imt emy lic. Prints and 
boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair demand 
and firm. Full cream cheddars 11@12c P Ib, 
flats 11@11lic, skims 4@6e, imt Swiss 14@15ic.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 9@114e.—At Schenec- 
tady, active and firm, fuil cream 11@11}c. 

At New York, there is scarcely any change 
in the situation and the market presents a 
quiet appearance. Fresh arrivals are light 
and supplies gradually working down. N Y 
full cream large fey Sept colored 12jc P Ib, 
fey white 12}c, late made white and colored 
117@12c, fair to good 11@11}¢, common 9@10c, 
small fey Sept colored 123@12kc, fey white 12} 
@12se, good to choice 113@12e. common to 
fair 9@1le, part skims 73, full skims 3@4e. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, demand 
limited, prices steady. N Y full cream fey 
small 12c P tt, fair to good 114@11%c, fey large 

2c, fair to good 113@1ljc, part skims 9@103c, 
full skims 3@4e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars 1l’c P Ib, Ohio 94e, 
family favorite 10@114c, limburger 13c, imt 
Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, fairly active and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 12@12}c, flats 104 
@lic, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 10@11c. 

At Boston, holders firm and market 
with no change of importance. N Y small 
extra 12@12kc P lb, large 12@12kc, firsts 10@ 
lic, seconds 7@9c, Vt extra small 12c, large 
12c, sage cheese 113@12)c. part skims 4@6c, 
Ohio flats 11@11l4c, western extra twins 114@ 
11#c. 


quiet 





At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored steady at 12jc P Ib. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, fancy apples are firm, all 
others dull and slow. Baldwins $1 25@1 50 P 
bbl, Greenings 1 25@1 75, Northern Spys 1 25 
@2 50, Spitzenburgs 1 25@2 50. 

At Boston, moving slowly, supplies heavy. 
3aldwins 75c@$1 P bbl, Greenings 75c@1, 
Tallman Sweets 1@1 50, Northern Spys 1 50 
@2. 

Newtown Pippins are now sold at 
Garden market, London, at faney prices, 
other grades including Canadian around 
$290@3 50 P bbl. A large number of Aus- 
tralian apples are now in the English mar- 
ket.—(Special Correspondent. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, without special change or 
feature the market is quiet. Extra fey 1896 
evap’d apples 43@ic P lb, fey 44@4}c,ch 3$@4c, 
prime 3}@3ic, sun-dried sliced 2@3c, quarters 
2@3ic, chopped $1 25@1 50 P 100 lbs, cores 
and skins 1 25@1 75, cherries 11@114c, black- 
berries 6@6ic, evap’d raspberries 144@15c, 
huckleberries 6@6hc. 

Eggs. 

At New York. there is considerable specu- 
lation in the market and prices are not to be 
depended upon. Fey newlaid nearby 12c 
# dz, Pa fresh gathered 11@114c, western 104 
@llic, dirty $2 85@3 #P case, southern j prime 
104@ 103c. 

At Boston, lower prices rule, supplies being 
liberal. Nearby and Cape fey 13@15c P dz, 
ch fresh eastern 12c, fair to good llc, Vt and 
N H fresh 12c ® dz, western ch fresh 114c, 
fair to good llc, southern fresh 1lc. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, a fair, steady demand for 


Covent 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


most kinds. Catawba grapes 10@16c ® bskt, 
Cape Cod cranberries fey late 5O0@6 50, 
good to prime 3@5, N J fresh cleaned 3, Fla 
oranges 3@5 50, Cal navel 2 50@4, grape fruit 
6@12, Fla strawberries 10@30e P qt. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, quiet and fairly firm on mill- 
stuffs. Western spring bran 60@70c P 100 Ibs, 
72hc, middlings 75@80c, sharps 80@ 


winter 65@72hke, 
90c, screenings 35@65c, oilmeal $21 50@22 Pp 
rye feed 50@55e P 


$5 


ton, cottonseed meal 20 25, 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 80@85c, coarse 
corn meal 55@59e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York. under slow trade and some 
accumulation, the market is weaker. Prime 
timothy 774@80c P 100 lbs, No 1 75c, No 2 70ce, 
No 3 60@65c, shipping 55e, clover mixed 60@ 
65c, salt hay 40@5vc, long rye straw No 1 85e, 
No 2 75@80e, short rye 50@60c, oat 30@40c, 
tangled rve 50@6vec. 

At London, according to our special corre- 
spondent, although there is comparatively lit- 
tle hay in the country the mild weather causes 
a limited demand and tradeis dull at $21@23 
¥ ton for the best timothy and clover. 

Onions. 

At New York, steady for 
poor stock duli and irregular. Eastern white 
$4@6 P bbl, red 3 25, yellow 3@3 25, Orange 
Co white 2 50@4 P bag, yellow 2 50@2 75 P 
bbl, red 2 25@3, western and state yellow 2 50 


@2 7%, Havana 2 40@2 50 ® bx, Bermuda 


choice grades, 


2 50@2 60. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, market without material 
change, ordinary stock offered at low prices. 


LIin bulk $1 25@1 37 ® bbl, N’ Y state S0@ 
9%e P 180 lbs, N J 182 sack, N Y 80@%c, 
Mich 85@95c, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 65 P bbl, 
Me Rose 1 05@1 15 P sack, Hebron Il 10@1 15, 
Bermuda 5@8 ¢ bbl. 

Our London correspondent reports a small 
business in potatoes. English sorts selling at 
26@52c, the higher price for Dunbars and 
Hebrons. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice qualities held at firm 
prices, slow demand for off-grade stuff. Cab- 
bage $2@3 P 100, red 5@4, celery 40c@1 P dz, 
egg plant 3@4 P bbl, turnips 50@65c, marrow 
squash 1 25@1 50 P bbl], Hubbard squash 1 25 
@1 50, carrots 60@75c, Brussels sprouts 10@ 
15u P qt, Fla beets 75¢ P bu-case, parsnips 
75ec P bbl, cauliflower 1@3 50 P cra, kale 25@ 
50c P bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@3 P carrier, spin- 
ach 50c@1 25 P bbl, string beans 1 50@4 50 P 
cra. 
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Poultry. 

At New York, supplies run light and of or- 
dinary quality, holding choice stock up fir:n- 
ly. Dry-packed selected nearby turkeys 12@ 
l3c lb, mixed 114@124c. N J chickens 10@ 
lle, Phila 12@13c, N Y and Pa 94@10}e, west- 
ern 9@10c, fowls 95@10c, ducks 13@14c, geese 
S5@9c, tame white squabs $2 50 P dz, mixed 
1 75@2 25. Live poultry: Fowls 8@9c, chick- 
ens 7@7he, turkeys 1l0@1le, ducks 65@80c P 
pr, geese 1@1 75, pigeons 25@3uc ¥ pr. 

New England Markets. 

At Bridgeport, Ct, good to ch emy tub but- 
ter 16@20c P Ib. nearby prints 20@23c, full 
cream cheese 12@13hc, fresh nearby eggs 18¢ 
® dz, southern 14@15c, chickens 9@1le P lb 1 
w. 11@14c 4 w, turkeys 14@16c d w. potatoes 
40@50c P bu, onions $1@1 2h, baled hay 14@16 
P ton.—At New Haven, Ct, emy tub butter 
20@21c # lh, nearby prints 24c, full cream 
cheese 13¢, western fresh eggs llc P dx. 


Wheat Crop Prospects — Interest centers 
in the development of winter wheat now in 
the ground and the seeéing of spring in the 
northwest. It is generally agreed the acreage 
of spring wheat will be increased over last 
year, but this is subject to weather condi- 
tions. Enormous quantities of snow have 
fallen in much of the wheat belt of Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas; this may result in a 
wet spring and delayed seeding, ultimately 
restricting the acreage more than now seems 
probable. As to autumn sown, reports are 
conflicting throughout much of the winter 
wheat belt, snow covering has not been alto- 
gether satisfactory, and it is only natural 
that reports should begin to come in of the de- 
velopment of frost damage. In considering 
these, it must be remembered that the plant 
went into the ground last fallin fairly good 
condition and secured a fair start. In Ill the 
state bd of agri has canvassed the fields, and 
preliminary reports from county correspond- 
ents indicate serious damage, varying all the 
way from 15 % of the area seeded to the entire 
amount, the average being 59 % of the acre- 
age, presaging the plowing up of many fields 
for other crops. These initial reports should 
be taken with some allowance, however, as 
it is full early to judge all the conditions, 
so recently pointed out in our own special 
report. But where there is so much smoke 
there imist be some fire and itis no doubta 
fact that much winter wheat in I1l has been 
damaged. Kansas wheat is reported in fairly 
promising condition, and so with Ohio, while 
a or less complaint comes from Mo and 
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A Companion for Dark Hours 8 

worth having is a % 

2 ) 

r+) 

i rys aniem % 

0) 

Equipped with side lift, heavy square tubes, strong joints, 9? 

glass oil pot; clean and never leaking; shows when oil is % 

needed; heavy wire guard, best globe and burner, securely 2 

locked down; atypical DIETZ LANTERN. $2 

Do not allow your dealer to sell you a cheap article of some $8 

other make. Insist on having a DIETZ. Established 1840. Pts 

Write for our free pocket catalogue. Pa 

R. E, DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. — ¢ 
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the most stylish carriage. 


Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. laa 
Guaranteed two years. Write «t once for new beautifully Illustrated 2@ AY aes 
page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to RAIA 
Prices in plain figures. 
“A” Grade, $44 covery state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 
Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 222 East Court Street, Cincinmati, Ohio. 
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Testimonials from “A” Gradea® 60 
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guaranteed. 





On Buggies, Carriages, Wageous and 
Harness. Material and workmanship fully 


from one-third to one-half below regular re- 
tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers 
Guide, and convince yourself. Highest 
references. Freight paid. Miami Mf¢. 
Co., 104 W. 








8th year in business, Prices 


4th St., Cincinnati, O. 








WE HAVENOAGENTS 


wee but have sold direct to the 
© consumer for 24 years, at 
rices, saving 
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i thing warrante 
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No.874. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. 
for large, 


As good as sells for $22.00. 
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Send No. 606. Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 


ELKHART caggRIAGE AND HARNESS MF@. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec'y, ELKHART, IND. 





Congress in Session. 





The extra session of the 55th congress con- 
vened on Monday. President McKinley’s 
message was confined to the one subject of 
more revenue. Tle points out that for the 
three years and eight months since June 30, 
1893, the federal expenses have exceeded re- 
ceipts by over $186,000,000, and that the bor- 
rowings of the government on bonds issued 
in that time to the extent of above $262,000,- 
000 have been drawn on to thatextent to neet 
ordinary demands on the treasury. He advo- 
sates a higher tariff to make up the deficiency 
and to enable the public debt to be paid off 
gradually. 

Mr Reed was chosen speaker of the house. 
The Dingley tariff bill was passed, and is to 
be pushed through in time to go into effect. 
May 1, if possible. Its provisions are about 
as forecasted. 

ee 

War to End Soon.—It is now pretty general- 
ly conceded that Spain is resolved to end the 
war in Cuba before the crown is completely 
bankrupt. The rainy season is almost at hand 
and little progress has been made toward the 
pacification of the island. It is reported that 
Gen Wevler has received urders from Madrid 
to end the Cuban war at once, even by going 
to the extent of selling the island to the in- 
surgents, if need be, to accomplish that ob- 
ject. Gen Werler, therefore, has set ont for 
Villa Clara to find Gen Gomez and to nnder- 
take negotiations. Wevler himself has said 
the war will end within three weeks. Gen 
Weyler’s orders are, itis claimed, to secure 
peace at any terms, and he is instructed to 
offer Gomez bribes, autonomy, or the island 
itself 

Gen Weyler’s butcher-in-chief, Col Fonde- 
viela, has been removed from command in 
Guanabavoa and Col Tejerizo has succeeded 
him. Col Fondeviela has a record for alleged 
cruelty worse than that of any other Spanish 
ofticer in Cuba. He commanded, last Sep- 
tember, the column stationed at Minas, the 
first town on the railway east of Havana. 
There more than 100 peaceable farmers, it is 
said, were killed by his orders. His troops 
burned the sugar estate of Pedro Casanova, 
an American citizen at Joaquin, and the 
colonel reported that it had been done by in- 
surgents. In Penalver Fondeviela ordered 
killed, as alleged, a whole family, consisting 
of nine persons. 

Of General Interest.—As a result of a recent 
conference of free silver republicans held in 
Omaha, Neb, a call has been issued for a state 


convention at Lincoln, March 25. 





A handful of Yale students sent their uni- 
versity colors to Corbett, accompanied by a 
boyish letter, and they are now regretting 


their foolish action by the condemnation of 
the college press and the general public. 

A Kansas paper makes the gratifying show- 
ing that the mortgage indebtedness in the 
state during the past seven years has decreas- 
ed 45 per cent,over $105,000,000,since January, 
1890. 

A bill has been presented in the N Y legis- 
lature to provide for the *‘ proper supervision 
of newspapers published in the state, and for 
the appointment of a censor for each news- 
yaper’’ published in counties having a popu- 
ation of 10,000 or more. The duty of the cen- 
sor shall be to examine and read all articles 
ntended to be published in the paper with 
which he is connected, and to proscribe and 
eliminate from such articles all libelous mat- 
ter and all matters which shall be deemed by 
him inimical to the interest of the state or 
any officer thereof. 

The crusade against the big department 
stores in Minn has Jed to the introduction of 


a bill to give the common councils of cities 
the right to levy a license tax upon retail 


stores, the tax being on a rising scale from &2 
a year for one class of goods to $10,000 a year 
for more than 20 different lines. 

The framers of the new tariff bill expect 
that it will yield $70,000,000 of additional reve- 
hue. 

Queen Victoria is determined to avoid war 
during her jubilee year, and the marquis of 
Salisbury is said to be muci limited as to his 
action in relation to foreign affairs by her 
recent interference with pending negotiations. 

Representative Cannon is authority for the 
statement that the total appropriations of the 
two session of the 54th congress aggregate 
$1,042,437,018. The appropriations of the 53d 
cougress, which was democratic in both 
branches with a democratic executive.amount- 
ed to $989,239,205. To this sum, however, 


should be added $4,400,000 on account of inter- 
est and sinking fund charges for bonds issued 
by the democratic 


administration, which 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


brings the sum total of appropriations for all 
objects by the 53d congress up to $993,639, 205, 
or $49 797,812 less than the appropriations, in- 
cluding deficiencies, made by the presen’ con- 
gress. 

An important bill has passed the Kan legis- 
lature which requires all assignments of mort- 
gages now sade or to be made to be recorded 


in the county in which the security is locat- 
ed, within six months after passage of the 
act, the penalty for neglect being the loss of 
the security and of the debt as well. Al 
owners of Kan mortgages who are _ resi- 


notice of this 
worthless at 


dents of other states must take 
act or they will find their titles 
the end of six months. 

There has been a decrease of immigration 
during the past seven months, compared with 
the same period of last year, of 45,525. 

Morris K. Jesup, president of the American 
museum of natural history, is fitting out one 
of the most femarkable expeditions in the 
history of scientific research. It is for the 
purpose of securing specimens and informa- 
tion of an anthropological character. Prof F. 
W. Putnam, who was in charge of the an- 
thropological division of the World’s fair, will 
be at the head of the expedition, with Dr 
Franz Boas as assistant. Mr Jesup will de- 
fray the entire expenses of the expedition, 
which are estimated at $60,000. The north- 
western coast will be visited first to the north 
of British Columbia, after which the expedi- 
tion will proceed along the Alaska seaboard, 
cross Behring sea to Asia, work down the 
Siberian and Chinese coast to the Indian 
ocean, and proceed to Egypt. It is expected 
that the time oceupied wiil not be than 
six years, and that it will result in most val- 
uable coutrihutions to science. 

Secretary Long’s policy will be to maintain 
a formidable fleet at all times on the North 
Atlantic and Pacific stations and to retain on 
the Asiatic station only small light draft ships 
which can enter the shallow waters. 

A new immigration restriction bill has been 
prepared by theimmigration restri«tion league 
and will be introduced in the 55th congress. 
The bill will retain the educational test pro- 
vision that was in the act which was vetoed 
by President Cleveland, but certain objec- 
tionable features of the former bill will be 
dropped out,among them being the one which 
would have prevented Canadians or Mexicans 
living on the border from crossing into the 
United States to work during the day and re- 
turning to their homes at night. 

President McKinley has decided to become 
a member of the Metropolitan Methodist 
chureh. This is the church where President 
Grant was a communicant during his resi- 
dence at the White Honse. 
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Fanatic Outbreak in Brazil.—The quiet,easy- 
going people of Brazil are excited over the 
appearance of one Antonio Consolheiro, who 
some time ago proclaimed himself ‘‘the Mes- 


siah.’’ He attracted a considerable following 
and his disciples soon came to be known as 
the Fanaties. Recently they have armed 


themselves and proclaimed a holy war against 


all governments that do not recognize their 
leader as the Messiah and seized several 
towns and villages in the mountainous re- 


gions. Government troops finally had to be 
salled out and in the first encounter they were 
soundly thrashed by the Fanatics. The gov- 
ernment now has a serious problem on its 
hands and is pouring troops into the section 
of the country where the lawless disciples 
hold sway, hoping to crush the followers of 
‘*the Messiah’’ by force of numbers. 





Little Likelihood of War.—It now seems like- 
ly that Greece will submit to the demands of 
the powers. Itis reported that she hus ad- 
vanced a proposition that the powers with- 
draw all Turkish troops from Crete, pacify 
the island with the aid oi the Greek troops 
now there, and after everything has quieted 
down, submit the future government of the 
island to a plebiscite. The chief danger in 
the situation at presentis on the Turkish 
frontier, where the armies of Greece and Tur- 
key are concentrated. An overt act by one 
side or the other might greatly enhance the 
diplomatic negotiations. Reports received in 

-aris say that 15,000 insurgents in Macedonia 
are waiting for the word of revolt. 

The sultan of Turkey is said to be negotiat- 
ing with the United States government for 
the purchase of several ironclad war _ ships, 
already completed. 

Spain’s war in the Philippine islands prom- 
ises to harass the crown almost as much as 
the Cuban struggle. The situation there is 
anything but encouraging and reports aftirm 
that it will be necessary for Spanish troops 
to occupy the entire island in order to com- 

letely crush the rebellion. The rebels are 

vecoming bolder and more vigorous in their 
action, and the approaching rainy season 



















will still further hamper the operations of 


the troops. 


Mrs Henry Ward Beecher died at Stamford, 
Ct, last week, at the age of 85 years, after a 
»yrotracted illness. Mrs Beecher was born in 
West Sutton, Mass, and was the daughter of a 
physician. She was bruught up on a farm 
and took her share of the home work. Miss 
Bullard was married to the young preacher 
just before he was ordained to the ministry, 
it being Mr Beecher’s wish to have his bride 
witness the ceremony. So preparation began 
in a rush for the wedding. The village dress- 


makers were nearly distracted when they 
were directed to make the trousseau at such 
short notice; the village store was drawn 


upon for supplies for the wedding fete, and 
the bride rose early on her wedding day and 
prepared with her own hands the wedding 
sake, her prospective husband assisting to the 
extent of seeding the raisins. Mrs beecher 
was aiways devotedly attached to her hus- 
band and children. Of the latter four are liv- 
ing and four are dead. The eldest is the wife 
of Rev Samuel Scovill of Stamford, Ct, Col 
Henry Barton Beecher of Brooklyn, William 
Beecher, a lawyer in New York, and Herbert 
Beecher, captain of asteamboat at Port Town- 
send, Wash. The funeral took place in old 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn, and was con- 
ducted by Rev Dr Lyman Abbott. The burial 
was at Greenwood, the body being placed by 
the side of her husband. 

Prof Henry Drummond, the _ celebrated 
writer on religious subjects, has died at his 
home, Tunbridge Welis, Eng. Few of the men 
of this generation have had a wider influence 
as writer and lecturer. His books have had a 
very extended circulation, and his lecture 
tours have brought him into almost personal 
relations with thousands of Americaus as 
wellas Englishmen. His most widely read 
work was Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
He had traveled extensively and some of his 
most interesting work was his vivid descrip- 
tion of his journeyings. Prof Drummond was 
a Seotehman and educated at Edinburg, and 
Tubingen, Ger. 

Robert Gillespie Blaine, the last surviving 
brother of the late James G. Blaine, has died 
at Washington. He inherited none of his 
brother’s striking menta) qualities, but was 
content to occupy small official positions, first 
in the agricultural department ana afterward 
in the congressional library. 

Thomas M. Bram, the convicted murderer 
of Capt Nash of the barkentine Herbert Ful- 
ler, has been sentenced to be hanged on Fri- 
day, June 18, in Charles street jail, Boston. 
When sentence was pronuunced Bram replied: 
‘*In the presence of Almighty God, Iam in- 
nocent of the crime of which I am charged. 
God knows it, and he will protect me.”’ 

Col John Hay wilt be chosen ambassador to 
Great Britain under the new administration 
and Gen Horace Porter will be sent as ambas- 
sador to France. 

The democrats in the house have nominated 
Joseph W. Bailey of Tex for speaker. Mr 


Bailey was chosen to the 52d congress and 
has been a member of the house ever since. 
He is only 34 years old. 

The republicans of Ky have named ex- 


Jongressman W. Godfrey Hunter for U S sen- 
ator. 
— 

Teacher: Now here is an example in men- 
tal arithmetic: How old would a person be 
who was born in 1868? Tommy: Please, mum, 
Was it a man or a woman? 

In the early eighties, says the Argonaut, 
**Jim’’ Shultz was justice of the peace in 
Twin Groves township, Nebraska. One day 
an attorney was exceedingly domineering in 
his words and actions. His honor finally 
gave vent to his feelings as follows: ‘‘The 
court will now take a recess. Mr Attorney, 
you are a liar and a scoundrel. The court 
will now cometo order. Mr Attorney, if 


yon open your head I'll fine you for con- 
tempt. 

Little brother (bedtime): Why don’t you 
take your stockings off? 

Little sister (whose mother buys the cheap 
black kind): I’se dot all of ’em off ’at will 


come off. 


A youngster in New Orleans who was more 


or less familiar with the sight of jewelry but 
who had never asked the material of which 


jewelry is made, surprised his mother a few 
days since by saying: ‘‘Mamma, open your 
mouth and let me see your jewelry teeth.”’ 





NO NEED FOR HURRY. 
There was a young lady of Crewe, 
Who wanted to catch the 2.2. 
Said the porter, ‘‘Don’t hurry, 
Or scurry, or flurry ; 
It’s a minute or 2 2 
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meme 























Re-arrange the Course of Study 


T. C. SEVERANCE. 

In your issue of Feb 13, I noticed an article 
on rural schools. In this state we are practi- 
sally free from the severe restrictions spoken 
of by the writer of that article, yet our rural 
schools are, in theory, a part of the great sys- 
tem that ends in the university. Hence the 
course of study is arranged with that end in 
view, but a considerable liberty is taken in 
introducing advanced stndies whenever the 
scholars require them. As the majority of those 
attending these schools remain on the farm 


without further schovling, would it not be 
wellto arrange the course more for their 


benefit rather than entirely for the few who 
go on through college? Agricultural subjects 
would develop the intellect as well as those 
now given, and would be of practical benefit 
to the scholars in after life. No special at- 
tention is given to those who end with these 
schools, and it does seem as though some 
change should be made. Putting the schools 
largely under the control and support of the 
state would tend to give us a course of study 
Jess and less adapted to the needs of those 
who complete their schooling in them. 
The Latest Miracie of Electricity. 


A young Italian is working miracles in 
London--performing feats which are miracn- 
lous in comparison, for instance, with the reve- 
lations of the Roentgen rays. Nothing more 
startling could be asked, in the way of a sci- 
entific sensation for the closing years of the 
century, than the spectacle of this boy of 
tweuty-two, Marconi by name, telegraphing 


without wires for a mile or two throngh the 
heart of London, the massive buildings offer- 


ing no more resistance apparently than as if 
they were thin air. The account is to be 
found in McClure’s Magazine. He telegraphs 
to the light ships anchored off the west coast 
of England, and this suggests great possibili- 
ties in the way of signals from lighthouses to 
vessels in a fog, orfrom one vessel to another. 
Right here comes in the most shocking, over- 
powering suggestion of all. The electric cur- 
rent which Marconi’s instrument produces is 
capabie of igniting gunpowder at long dis- 
tances;it has done it. Whatis to prevent one 
war vessel from touching off the powder mag- 
azine of another, or the men in the coast for- 
tifications from tlowing up the enemy’s vessels 
in the same way? 





Sunrise from Mt Vesuvius. 
BRINN C. ROBERTS. 


The trip up Vesuvius, I must tell you of 
that. I wanted to see the sunrise, and we left 
Naples at 9 o’clock and drove to Pompeii. 
We took horses at 2 a m and in the soft moon- 
light journeyed up the mountain. It was a 
lovely night. When nearly up you have ton 
get off your horse and walk up thecone of 
the crater. The first suggestion of the sunrise 
could now be seen. It was the finest glimpse 
I ever caught, just as golden and then as sal- 
mon and then as golden again as you can 
think. But the climb up the rest of the way! 
It took a solid hour of hard work to do this. It 
was ever so steep—steeper than a flight of 
stairs, sometimes. Your feet would go deep 
into the ashes and slip half-way back each 
time. And then we would walk on chunks 
of lava. It rained before we reached the top. 
How wet we were—wet, tired, sleepy, cross. 
We put the eggs we had with us, in the ashes, 
and then went to see where all the smoke 
came from. From the pit, smoke and steam, 
came out, and the strong sulphur smell was 
like drawing in your breath when you lighta 
match. It was so hot you must hurry away, but 
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tea is tea. 
You want the best. 


should you ? 
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sarsaparilla. 


oy 


reputable medicine. 
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Sarsaparilla Sense. 


Any sarsaparilla is sarsaparilla. True. So any 
So any flour is flour. 
It’s so with sarsaparilla. There 
are grades. You want the best. 
sarsaparilla as well as you do tea and flour it 
would be easy to determine. But you don’t. 


When you are going to buy a commodity 
whose value you don’t know, you pick out an old 
established house to trade with, and trust their 
experience and reputation. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been on the market 
fifty years. Your grandfather used Ayer’s. It isa 
There are many sarsaparillas. 


But only one Ayer’s. IT CURES. 
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But grades differ. 
If you understood 


How 


Do so when buying 
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I almost trembled when I listened and heard 
the roar and surge of the great fires below. 
We hurried back to our eggs, that were cook- 
ed now, and in the pouring rain ate them and 
our lunch of bread and wine. I nearly caught 
a frightful cold, and returned after one of the 
hardest trips I ever made. We ran down the 
cone, and it took only 16 minutes. 





Quadratic Equations. 
CHARLES N. SINNETT. 
Hard quadratics! Tough quadratics! 
You’re enough a saint to vex; 
Working at them the rheumatics 
I have got in form complex. 


Not a moment dare I borrow 
At the trout brooks now to look, 
Else the sad and dismal morrow 
Finds zero in my record book. 


Birds are springtime songs repeating, 
But upon the odious slate 

I must be the square completing, 
Be the hour however late. 


Often in the midnight solemn 

I’ve thought, were they mortal, too, 
How I should delight to maul ’em 

Till their hides were black and blue. 


Tell me not of mathematics, 

While the springtime sun doth gleam; 
I’m at work on these quadratics, 

And they are not what they seem. 





A Single-Tax Colony.—In Alabama there’s a 
colony of single-taxers. The village of Fair- 
hope is practically controlled by the Fairhope 
industrial association, whose aim is to make 
‘*good theories work.’’ There are about 25 
families in the neighborhood, most of whom 
belong to the association. The colonists, 
after building their homes, had practically 
nothing left, yet extensive improvements 
must be made, and they had pledged them- 
selves not to goin debt. Whatthey did under 
the circumstances, their method of taxation 
and their aims, was interestingly told in the 
Midland Monthly for December, published at 
Des Moines, Ia. 


A ‘‘Horror Party’’ was given by a party of 
New York girls not long ago. ‘There was a 
dinner, after which the ‘‘horrors’’ were re- 
vealed. These were tied with gay ribbons in 
tissue paper of bright colors. The girls then 
exchanged them with their partners. One 
young man brought a basket with a large 
black cat in it. Another object was a bottle 
of some cheap perfume, which one young girl 
inisted was her pet horror! Still another 
brought an old dilapidated oil painting of 
some very cross-looking ancestor, which she 
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said had haunted her ever since she was a 
child, and had in that way become her ‘‘per- 
fect horror,’’ as it always hung over her bed 
in the nursery. Then there were hideous yel- 
low plaid cravats, a cabbage,a bottle of musk, 
which, mingling its perfume with the cab- 
bage, made a charming combination. One 
girl brought a pair of white satin slippers 
which had always been too tight for her; and 
so on. 

Land in New York City which sold in 1845 
for $9930 now rents for $60,000 a year. This 
isthe land on which the Herald building 
stands. 








When Wilberforce was a candidate for Hull, 
his sister, an amiable and witty young wom- 
an, offered to give anew gown to the wife 
of every man who voted for her brother. 
When she made this offer at a political gather- 
ing some one shouted: ‘‘Miss Wilberforce 
forever!’’ Whereupon, she pleasantly observ- 
ed: ‘*I thank you very much fur the good 
will expressed, but really, I do not wish to 
be Miss Wilberforce, forever.’ 
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At the Alamositas. 


By Alice MacGowan. 


———~ HEN LESLIE BASSETT, fresh 
from an eastern boarding school, 
reached Alamositas farm, after 
aday’s drive across the dry, 
sun-seorched Texas piain, she 

a thought it as much like a cool, 
green paradise as a place could be. The 
beautiful Alamositas (Spanish fur Little Cot- 
tonwood) was not a ranch, but a big irrigated 
farm, miles in extent, in a country of cattle 
ranches. 

Leslie could not remember her mother; 
there had been just herself and her father 
ever since her babyhood. After buying and 
deciding to live upon the great Texas farm, 
Mr Bassett wrote back to Leshe that he was 
so lonely tor his ‘‘partner,’’ as he fondly 
called her, that he was willing to have her 
leave school for a year and come out to be 
with him; and Leslie was wild with delight. 

To be with papa all the time, to keep his 
house, and take care of him, had always 
been her ambition, and her dream of perfect 
happiness. She had had many arguments 
with him to convince him of his extreme 
need of her care and society, and this promis- 
ed year came like a beautiful sunny day in 
the long winter of separation which the ne- 
cessities of her education had demanded. The 
only possible drawback to her happiness was 
the thought of having to go back east to 
school next year; but she put it away from 
her continually, saying to herself that she 
would not borrow trouble; something might 
happen to prevent the dreaded necessity. 

Beside the delight of being here with papa, 
of being his constant companion, there was, 
on this strange great farm, a never-failing 
fund of new and delightful things to be seen, 
experienced and enjoyed. 

There were the Mexicans in their strange 
adobe huts—the entire work of the farm was 
done by them. Leslie was never tired of 
watching the odd, silent, bright-eyed, brown- 
faced children ‘*‘tending ditch,’’ when the ir- 
rigation was turned on. They almost uni- 
versally refused to know one word of English, 
so Leslie, through her interest in them, her 
persistent attempts at conversation with them, 
and her regular lessons with papain the ey- 
enings, found herself learning Spanish very 
quickly. 

Buckshot, her dearest possession, ha! been 
the handsomest, fastest and most intellectual- 
ly gifted pony on the Turkey Track horse 
ranch, when its proprietor selected him as 
a gift for Leslie, becanse her father was buy- 
ing a big bunch of ‘‘Turkey Track’’ work 
horses. Everybody agreed that she rode ‘‘to 
beat the cowboys’’ for she was soon about as 
inuch at home on Buckshot’s bare back as in 
the saddle. 

‘*That’s a very tenderfoot performance, 
Daughtie,’’ said ber father, when he found 
her driving Buckshot to the httle phaeton he 
had given her on her birthday,‘‘and one that 
apy cowboy would scorn. What! Harness 
his town horse! His best pony! No, indeed! 
Don’t you know that any Texas cowboy takes 
pride in saying of his pony, ‘Never felt a 
collar in his life?’ ’’ 

‘* Yes, dear,’’ said Leslie, ‘‘ but he’s such a 
little darling, and I ’1m so fond of his society, 
that I can’t bearto drive a strange horse, 
and leave him at home; and as I can’t take 
him in the phaeton, I just have to hitch him 
on before.’’ So, though Buckshot showed his 
cuntempt of the phaeton by pretty nearly go- 
ing to sleep whenever he was hitched to it, 
she continued to drive him occasionally. 

It was early spring. Leslie had been at the 
Alamositas about six months. Her father 
was not at home. He had ridden to Sonora, 
early in the morning, on White Cloud. It 
was one of his regular trips, when he got the 
mail, transacted the farm business, and drew 
money from the Sonora bank with which to 
pay the Mexican farm laborers and the other 
employes. 

Sonora was nearly thirty miles away and 
he would not be back before dark. Leslie 
had Buckshot put to the phaeton in the after- 
noon, to take home one of the girls from the 
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Silver Spur ranch, who had been spending 
the day with her. 

She was anxious to stop at old Dolores Or- 
tega’s to see if the son, Juan had finished the 
beautiful hair quirt, or Mexican riding whip, 
which he was braiding for her. So, although 
it was getting late when she left the Silver 
Spur and started toward home, she drove 
across pastures by the short cut, which would 
bring her in at the open back of the half-ruin- 
ed adobe plaza where lived the Widow Ortega, 
her sons and their gang of followers. 

The men were all sheep shearers in the sea- 
son. At other times they apparently eked 
out a living by furnishing music, with their 
guitars and harps, for the Mexican dances 
and by braiding hair quirts, ropes and _ bri- 
dies. 

Leslie had always, on previous visits, seen 
some of these men lounging about the house, 
smoking cigarettes or sleeping in the sun; 
but now, as the little phaeton rolled noise- 
lessly into the open plaza, all was apparently 
deserted, and there was not a sound to be 
heard in any direction. She was about to call 
old Dolores, when a man’s voice speaking in 
Spanish broke the silence. ‘*‘What’s that,’’ it 
growled sleepily; then somebody yawned. 

Leslie leaned forward and looked entirely 
through the house, by its open, unglazed win- 
dows, to where, lolling undera live oak in 
front, were two men—she could just see the 
tops of their tall sombreros woving slightly. 
They began to talk, and by way of testing 
her ear for Spanish, she idly listened. 

‘*TIs it not late enough to be going?’’ said 
one; ‘‘I have waited here till I am stiff and 
weary.’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the other with a drowsy 
grunt. ‘‘It must be quite dark. That Ameri- 
cano is always armed when he carries money; 
and he can shoot—Ahh-h!’’ 

‘*There must be none of that,’’ said the first 
voice. ‘‘We come up behind him—Pablo has 
the lariat—he is lightning with it. When 
that proud Americano, who will give no 
work to good men, finds himself pulled out 
of his saddle by a well-flung loop, which 
holds his arms tight to his sides, and we are 
four to one—I would like to see him shoot 
then.”’ 

‘*But there must be no knives, either, mind 
you,’’ returned his companion. ‘‘He must 
not be hurt. I willnot put my head in a 
noose—no, not even for his money.’’ 

‘*O, there will be no need,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘Itis easy and safe enough. In the 
dark he cannot know us; we only tie him, 
take the money and leave him. When they 
come to accuse and arrest us, we are here, 
poor and innocent, and knowing nothing—”’ 

‘*And when they forget the matter a litile, 
and stop watching us—pst! We are safely 
away to Mexico!’’ 

The words, though spoken softly, 
Spanish, came clearly to Leslie through 
silence, and she understood them all. 

It was her father of whom they spoke—no 
doubt of that was in her mind from the first. 
She remembered now that he had refused to 
employ any of the Ortega tribe, saying that 
they were idle, worthless fellows, who would 
corrupt all of his Mexicans if allowed among 
them. Sbe had been the more anxious to 
give Juan the chance to earn a little money 
by making the quirt for her because he was 
out of work. 

The low tones continued, the men planned 
all the details of the robbery, even going so 
far as to dispute over the proposed apportion- 
ment of the money. Leslie gathered from 
their talk that the others were in the house— 
probably asleep—waiting for the darkness,and 
the hour. 

She had no thought of running away, of 
yielding to natural panic and making her es- 
cape, leaving her father to suffer loss and pos- 
sible injury at the hands of these fellows. 
Iler absorbing anxiety was to get across, un- 
observed, to the Sonora trail, follow it up, 
meet and warn him. 

The little turnout had been driven well in 
at the open side of the plaza; now to get out 
unheard! Buckshot must not be backed to 
turn around, for fear of running against 
something,or making some little noise with the 
wheel. She judged, from their manner and 
tone, that they would not attempt to barm 


and in 
the 


her,if she went quietly away without showing 
that she had overheard them; but she felt 
that sbe must not run any risk of being pre- 
vented from warning her father. 

Though she shrank from leaving the 
ton, she crept down, shaking with excite- 
ment, took the pony by the bit, led him _ si- 
lently around and out, his light little feet and 
the smooth-running wheels making scarcely 
any sound on the soft, fresh-springing prairie 
turf. 

Once outside, she juznped into the phaeton. 
Buckshot started at a quick trot and ran the 
wheels over a clattering tin can. 

The two Mexicans, alarmed by the sound, 
ran shouting through the house, and out aft- 
er the retreating vehicle, joined a moment 
later by those from within, who had been 
aroused by their cries. 

It was almost dark now, but Leslie knew 
that they had recognized the phaeton, for 
Juan called, ‘‘Lady! Lady! Wait! Come back; 
come get your pretty quirt—it is make!’’ 

They evidently rexrlized—when she made no 
response except to urge Buckshot to a better 
gait, and press on in the direction of the So- 
nora trail—that she had overlieard them and 
it made them the more anxious to prevent her 
going. 

With the motion, the sense of freedom and 
of doing something, Leslie’s spirits rose. It 
seemed to her an easy thing for Buckshot to 
get away from those men on foot. Why, their 
shouts were even now growing fainter. 

She did not know that this was merely 
cause they had turned aside, and were run- 
ning across to intercept and meet her when 
she should be obliged to slacken pace going 
up the long rise of Pack-saddle divide. 

On she went, as fast as she well dared. 
Halfway up this slope she heard a hurried, 
panting breath, and aform rose out of the 
gloom, almost at her front wheel. The man 
was trembling, spent and breathless from run- 
ning. °‘Stop,’’ he gasped, reaching toward 
the lines with an uncertain hand. ‘‘ Please 
no run away—lI want speak you!’’ 

But Leslie, startled, brought the whip down 
on Buckshot so sharply that it quite overbal- 
anced her, and she slipped forward into the 
bottom of the phaeton,though still holding the 
lines. 

Buckshot had never known a whip to be- 
have like that before. His instant plunge 
jerked them free from the Mexican’s detain- 
ing hand, and entirely upset the man as they 
dashed away. His loud exclamations, echoed 
by several other voices, followed her as the 
pony galloped headlong up the trail. 

Ah, here they were, at the head of 
rise! Once on the level again, she could 
almost safe. But what was this? She had 
been half kneeling, just as she slipped down 
in the bottom of the phaeton, observing noth- 
ing, while Buckshot was tearing up the rise. 
Now as she moved to get upon the seat again, 
the vehicle began to bang wildly from side 
to side—the wheels were striking violently 
upon loose rocks! 

Buckshbot, left to his own devices,bad taken 
the tirst turning toward home, which chanced 
to be the old Sante Fe trail, disused for years, 
and now the bed of a wet-weather stream. 
The sounds of voices calling had ceased, the 
men having held to the Sonora road, running 
past the opening where the old trail left it. 

Now the crashing of the wheels from  boul- 
der to boulder, and the frantic clamoring of 
Buckshot’s iron-shod hoofs told them just 
where she was. They turned across, through 
the scrub, with entreating calls to her. 

A fearful jar, a final crash, and Buckshot 
stood still. Leslie jumped from the phaeton, 
which was tilted almost upon its side. Her 
dress caught, she fell, tore loose, sprang up 
and felt about for the trouble. 

The phaeton was pulled hard against a 
boulder two feet high, upon which one of the 
fore wheels had broken! The voices were 
coming from ahead—no chance to run-one 
last, desperate plan flashed into her mind. 
Catching all her belongings from the phaeton 
she ran, stumbling, back the trail by which 
she had come. 

A few rods back she flung 
robe; further on her bundles, and last of all 
snatched off her hat, threw it down and 
trampled it. Then, though it required 
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all her self-command to approach 
cans, she slipped into the cedar 
stole back toward Buckshot. 

They had reached him already. She heard 
them all talking togetherin excited Spanish— 

‘*Search the thicket!’’ 
‘*Let us go home!’’ 

‘*Yes, for me, I wonld go home and let the 
matter alone. There is no danger yet. It is 
nothing. A man cannot be punished for talk- 
ing about a thiug!—words harm no one.’’ 

‘‘No, no, we must speak to her,’’ and Juan 
called in broken English, ‘* Little lady, come 
out from that where you are hiding—it was 
just jokes you heard us talking. You must 
no go and tell the papa that foolish talk.”’ 

‘*She’s crept into the scrub here!”’ 

Then someone struck a match, and saw the 
broken wheel upon which hung a fragment of 
her dress. Another caught sight of the lap 
robe, and ran toward it. 

‘Oh! She has been thrown out 

‘Up there, at the head of the trail.”’ 

‘*Don’t waste time on the thicket.’’ 

‘*Come on—you!”’ 

‘*Make a torch.”’ 

Then a loud cry that told Leshe the hat 
was found. 

They had a torch now, of sotol stalks, which 
burn like resin, but they were far back, 
around the bend, running and searching up 
toward the head of the trail. 

This was the chance she had hoped to gain, 
and she slipped out to Buckshot. Only four 
fastenings, the traces and the backstraps to 
undo—but her fingers shook so! Could she 
ever get them loose? She thought the Mexi- 
cans were returning each time a sweep of the 
April breeze brought the sound of their ex- 
cited voices down her way. She fancied every 
moment that she saw the glow of their 
torches coming around the turn. 

Even shaking tingers must do their work 
when the heart- which commands them holds 
steady. At last the backstraps were unhook- 
ed, the traces unfastened and tied up over 
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Buckshot’s back, and he was led from be- 
tween the shafts. Then—ah—then—she was 
on his back! 

She put him straight at the cedar brush, 


though he tugged on the rein, and pulled to 
go toward home. No fear now of being hin- 
dered. No man on foot—no, nor man on 
horseback —could overtake Buckshot, without 
saddle, carrying only his light little mistress, 
and with his mind made up to travel. 

Leslie almost laughed as she heard the 
searchers turn at the head of the trail and 
start noisily back toward the phaeton. She 
dug her little heel into the pony’s side. 
‘*Now, Buckshot, now,’’ she whispered; 
‘‘run, darling! Just run away—it’s for 
papa!”’ 

It is to be doubted that Buckshot appre- 
hended all the meaning of Leslie’s remarks— 
but he understood the heel. He cocked one 
knowing ear forward, and one back—and was 
off! 

An occasional branch, from taller growth, 
slapped Leslie in the face; once a bough near- 
ly raked her off the horse’s back. <A frighten- 
ed rabbit jumped up at Buckshot’s feet and 
—bewildered—ran with them for a moment. 

The skilfull, sagacious cow pony, quick and 
agile as a cat, trained in roundups to pick 
his way through herds of shifting, excited 
cattle, jumped lightly over the scrubby 
growth, turned, dodged, slipped around and 
between the taller trees, instantly avoiding 
every obstacle; all without ever checking 
his speed, or lurching so roughly as to unseat 
his rider. Leslie knew, from acquaintance 
with her clever little steed at many such 
roundups, that she had but to leave the rein 
easy and cling close by the harness. 

When they reached the open roud, Buck- 
shot’s pace increased. He seemed to say, 
with the twinkle of his ears, the little tossing 
of his head and flirtings of his tail, ‘‘We’ve 
had very queer doings this evening; very 
queer, I must say. But since you’ve cut 
away that blundering thing you will persist 
in tying on behind me, and want to have a 
tun right, you shall have it! Come on!’’ And 
away he flew. 

The moon, coming up over the shoulder of 
‘*Packsaddle,’’ threw big, black shadows 
upon the road. From one of the blackest of 
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a white horse 
White 


these Leslie caught sight of 
emerging and felt sure it must be 
Cloud, bearing her father. 

‘*Papa,’’ she screamed, and, in 
ment, rode at him, headlong. The rider threw 
up a warning hand, and the white horse 
swerved aside, just in time, as Buckshot 
swept in beside him and stopped. 

‘‘Why, Leslie—why, my little girl—what’s 
this,’’ cried her father’s voice. 

Leslie was trying vainly to reach up to him, 
on his taller horse. ‘'O papa, you’re not hurt 
anywhere, are you? Nobody stopped you? 
Nobody hurt you—did they? I heard them 
talking—and I caine to warn you—and—they 
—O—they chased me!’’ 

Then, as her father reached 
gathered her up from Buckshot’s back, and 
held her before him on his horse, she sobbed 
out the story in his arms, by broken bits, and 
patted him to make sure he was not hurt; 
and kissed him to make sure he was alive. 

‘‘Why, my little heroine,’’ said he, ‘‘don’t 


her excite- 


down and 


cry now. Nobody is going to hurt us now. 
Thanks to my little girl’s bravery, those 


fellows know I’m warned as well as armed, 
and not only they won’t dare attack us, but 
to-morrow there couldn’t be a sign of them 
found within fifty miles of the Alamositas! 

‘* There, papa’s little girl—Daughtie! 
Come, come, partner—I’ll tell you what; it 
seems true, as you say, that I need you here 
all the time to take care of me. We’ll havea 
governess out next year, and the Philadelphia 
cousins, and some other “girls, to visit, so as 
not to be lonesome; and no more talk of the 
junior partner’s going away off trom papa 
to school, any more, ever.’’ 

tio 
A Happy Time. 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY. 





The lamp is lit; the fire is bright; the table’s 
laid for tliree. 

Miss Baby’s tucked up in her crib; but John- 
ny’s full of glee. 


So many pleasant things to say—such times 
you never saw! 
So many pleasant things to hear—when papa 


comes, hurrah! 


Hark! What is that? Someone said ‘‘Whoa!’’ 
A jolly time to-night! 

And mamma’s eyes begin to shine 
a glad, glad light. 

We put the fretful things aside, for Jove’s our 
only law; 


with such 


And but the pleasant things we say, when 
papa comes, hurrah! 
What matter if the roof be low, the food and 


dress be plain, 

Tho’ troubles press? Love bars the door; love 
helps to bear the pain. 

A smile at home! <A smile brought home! Of 
frowns we stand in awe. 

A jolly, glad, red-letter 
comes, hurrah! 


The Children’s Table. 


day, when papa 


Our Tablers’ Dollies.—I am ten years old, 
and my brother is eight. He likes to feed the 
pigs and carry in wood. He has two dogs, 
and I have five dolls which I love very much. 
When the road is dry we walk to school and 
when it is bad we ride.—[Stella Renneberg. 


My dolly’s nameis Lizzie and she has 
golden hair and blue eyes, and a red and 
black dress. I also havea pet kitty. I am 
in the second reader.—[ Addie L. Willey. 


Have Each a Flower Bed.—I am 12 years old 
T weigh 8 lbs and am 5 ft in hight. I passed 
the sixth grade and part of the seventh, in 
the school exainination. My sister and broth- 
ers are Alice, Helen, Octavia, Elmer and Ed- 
win. Last summer we built a barn 160 ft 
long and 42 ft wide, with 24 ft posts; it took 
nearly a week to raise it. There is a drive 
well in the cow stable, where we water the 
cows when itis stormy. In the summer my 
sisters and I have each of us a flower bed; we 
have quite a few house plants.—[Rachel P. 
3arber. 


Most of Them Are Glad.—Quite a long 
ago I wrote a letter for the Table and I 
always been glad I did so. In it I said my 
mamma said that I could not do anything 
like other folks because Iwas left-handed, and 
ever so many left-handed ones wrote after I 
did, and most of them are glad and not sorry 
they are so. They also talked of a left-handed 
society. I would like to join, too, if they 
have one. I am ten years old. I live on a 
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school and take music 
lessons On a piano. My mamma did not mean 
that she was sorry I was left-handed, only 
that iny teachers try to make we right-hand- 
ed.—[ Nina ki. Herriman. 


large farm. IT go to 


Too Little Yet.—I am nine years old and can 
make a cake. Nettie and I cry sometimes 
to make bread, but mamica says we are too 
little yet. I live on a farm and we have 
a good time gathering wild flowers in the 
spring. The river runs near our home, 
and we go in bathing in the summer. My 
papa and mamma can swim, and we chil- 
dren are going to learn.—| Anna Morss. 





A Cheerless Place.—If I had a brother I 
would try to influence him not to kill the 
birds. Remember the words: 

Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds, 

That sing abeut your trees, 

For earth would be a cheerless place 

If it were not for these. 

—([Blue Bird. 


Larger Watermelons.—{ am 11 years old 
and live on a tarm, aud I have some sheep. 
I herded sheep for my father and he gave me 
a ewe and now I have two sheep. I did have 
four and sold two and the other two are as 
fat as they can be. I like tu cut brush, and 
every summer I cut and burn some, and in 
that way pay forall my clothes. I like to 
raise gardens, and every year I plant some 
beans to sell. We areintending to go to Ten- 
nessee next fall. A little boy came to Ore- 
gon from there and he said he liked Tennes- 
see better because they had larger watermel- 
ons. —[Clarence Morss. 





Our Tablers’ Pets.—We have a greyhound 
named Jack, and he can catch every jackrab- 
bit he sees. I have three cats, and their 
names are Yum Yum, Buff and Muff. Muff 
is a Persian cat, with a glossy, silky coat and 
tiny tassels on the tips of his ears. 1 have 
also a little half-Shetland pony named Gay 
which weighs 500 lbs. I am going to have my 
picture taken with him soon.—[Edith Steele. 

My cat is black and white with a black spot 
on the very point of her nose. She went 
with papa the other day in the buggy to meet 
me. She is six months oid and likes to have 
me put my hand under iny apron and scratch. 
She will climb up papa’s leg like a mouse. 
In the summer when papa goes ont to pick the 
cucumbers in the garden, she will sit on his 
back so cunningly!—[Susie T. Baldwin. 





I have a little pug dog named Beauty, and 





a kitty called Tobe, and they are great 
friends.—{ Walter Johnson. 

My two pet cats are named Polly and Bet- 
sy. One of them jumps very well. I am go- 


Will some of 
him?—[ Cora 


ing to have a dog this summer. 
the Tablers tell me what to call 
E. Hinderland. 


Can Walk on the Buildings.—F am nine 
years vid and live ona farm in North Da- 
kota. We have snow and snow and beautiful 
snow everywhere. The snowdrifts are so high 
vou can walk upon the buildings from them. 
The cows walk off from the drifts upon the 
top of the hay stacks and eat off from it. 
We can walk from the snow drifts upon the 
top of the granary and watch the snowplow 
dig out the railroad track.—[Althea Gal- 
breath. 


People Very Poor.—I live in Anson county, 
N C, and the people are mostly very poor 
about here, the majority not even owning the 
land they live on. Iam not going to school, 
but study at home. My papa is dead. My 
brothers grow ¢otton, corn, oats, sorghum, 
potatoes, etc, though cotton and corn are the 
main crops. I am 11 years old and weigh 56 
lbs.—| Beebee. 


Rather Have the Bicycle.—I have a horse 
whose name is Lady and I ride her, but I 
would rather have a bicycle, as that wouldn’t 
get scared. I was riding Lady when she got 
frightened ata piece of paper and threw me 
off.—[{Country Girl. 


Letters Received.—It is too late now to re- 


ceive any more Washington’s birthday letters. 
We want to thank those who contributed 
them, even those which did not get into 
print, for the great interest shown. Among 
the pleasant letters received besides those we 
are able to print are those from Evadina P. 
Dickinson, Lova Pendleton, Lena Clare Gil- 
key, Myrtle Champlin, Helen M. Gilkey, Hu- 
ber E. Sherman, Laura M. F., Clara, Jessie 
R. Emmans, M. R. B., Rose J. Richer, Ray 
A. Beelman, Harry A. Wagner, Grace Butler, 
Clam Digger, Dolly Hurdle, Pumpkin Eater. 
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Rural Free Delivery in Practice. 
F. E. PIERCE, P M, GREENFIELD, MASS. 





Rural free delivery is intended to facilitate 
the quick distribution of mail matter in re- 
mote districts and give the farmers better op- 
portunity for getting their letters and papers 
than they now have. Ordinarily, a farmer 
living one to six miles from a postoffice ei- 
ther gets his mail once a week when he goes to 
market, or trusts to some neighbor or neigh- 
bors to get it. The routes already established 
are purely experimental but its success so far 
has demonstrated to me the extreme useful- 
ness and importance of the scheme, and I 
hope that congress will appropriate a large 
amount of money for the continuance and ex- 
tension of this system. 

The carriers are allowed to carry a supply 
of stamps, cards, etc, sothat the patrons re- 
ceive excellent service—nearly as good as 
that afforded their more metropolitan breth- 
ren, and certainly adequate to their wants. 
A genera! adoption of the system would ena- 
ble many to take daily papers and receive 
them on day of issue. As itis now, a majori- 
ty of farmers take a weekly newspaper, ifany 
at all, and so have little current reading mat- 
ter. Ready facilities of this kind also encour- 
age correspondence, and thus, in time, will 
materially increase the postal revenues. I 
have given the subject some study, particular- 
ly the route established from this office. 

We are allowed one carrier, who reports at 
the office at about 9 o’clock am, sorts his 
mail for his convenience in delivery, and 
leaves office at 9.30. His first stop is at a 
house about 1$ miles from postoffice. The 
territory supplied covers some 16 square miles, 
and the distance traveled by carrier is be- 
tween 13 and 20 miles, while the number of 
families served is 120, representing 350 to 400 
people. The average number of pieces of mail 
delivered daily is about 120, while the collec- 
tions amount to about 20 pieces. These aver- 
ages increase as the people become more fa- 
miliar with it. The patrons are required to 
put up near the road a small mail box. These 
are mostly of home manufacture and some 
are quite unique in design and workmanship. 
The carrier supplies himself with an ordinary 
fish horn, with which he notifies the people of 
his approach. Many of them have little flags 
or other signals to show the carrier there is 
mail in the box to collect. 

My idea would be to establish these rural 
free delivery routes at convenient centers and 
supply the smaller towns from these points 
with a daily mail delivered at the houses by 
carriers. In this way, the government can in 
time wipe out the smaller postoffices, which 
are run at great expense, and also do away 
with the star routes by which these inland 
offices receive their mail. The economy thus 
practiced would enable government to estab- 
lish these rural routes, thereby giving farm- 
ers much better and more reliable service, re- 
sulting in a net saving to the department. I 
would place the carriers under civil service 
rules, thus insuring them their position dur- 
ing good service and proper behavior. This 
rule works as well for patrons as for carrier. 
On the whole, the system is a great success, 
and I look for its further advancement and 
development until it becomes one of the most 
important parts of the great postal machinery 

A 


The Pittsford Free Town Library. 


GEORGE D. BATES. 





The following is an account of the beautiful 
memorial library building pictured on this 
page. Itis situated in Pittsford, Vt, and is 
known as the Walker memorial building. It 
was presented in 1895 for the uses of the town 
government and the Maclure library, by Dr 
Henry F. Walker of New York, in commemo- 
ration of his diseased brother, Stephen A. 
Walker, of the same city, both of whom were 
boyhood residents of Pittsford. It is con- 
strneted of pressed brick, with terra cotta 
trimmings; the roofis of red slate, and the 
foundations of rock-faced marble. The library 
is finished in hard pine and has shelf room 
for 8000 volumes. It also has a commodious 
reading room, which is supplied with the cur- 
rent papérs and magazines. This room is fin- 
ished in cherry. The town clerk’s office on 








the left of the entrance is finished in oak. 
Below are the furnace and coal rooms, stack 
room, etc, while on the second floor are the 
offices of the aqueduct company. 

Since the erection of the building, gifts to 
the amount of $1600 to the library have been 
received, of which $700 were immediately ex- 
pended for books. Many valuable buoks have 
also been received as gifts, and there are now 
upon the shelves about 3500 volumes. Miss 
Bertha Shaw 1s the librarian. For two years 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN RURAL LIFE 





there came to reside in the town a woman 
who, having been an invalid for years, was 
now recovering her health, and at the same 
time eagerly seeking opportunity for helping 
others. She was not identified with either of 
these sects, and was therefore in a position 
to pour oilon any perturbation that might 
arise between these churches, whose relation- 
ship she thoroughly understood. 

Her sympathies went out spontaneously to 
all who were sick or suffering in any way, 





VILLAGE LIBRARY 


past the town has paid the fees of all school 
children, and the present year the library is 
frce to all persons of the town. 


Toil Is Its Own Reward. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 





A little gained by bard an’ patient toil 

Is worth an empire gotten as a spoil, 

For labor savorest the poor man’s meat, 

And love makes bread and water wondrous 
sweet. 


‘“‘Barriers Burned “Away.” 


Ten years ago two of the churches in a cer- 
tain New England town were still nursing, to 
some extent, the spirit of intolerance, born in 
1820 over the difference of opinion as_ to 
whether Jesus Christ, our Lord, be the divine 
son of God or no, and which, as all know, 
resulted in the division of towns, of |families, 
and the separation of ‘‘chief friends.’’ Time 
and forbearance on the part of the following 
generation have largely ameliorated these un- 
christian feelings in many localities, but in 
this instance the old root of bitterness con- 
tinued to sprout and grow anew with every 
oceasion. The pastors of these two churches 
at one time would not shake hands when 
they met. Each felt that he had done his 
duty by his clerical brother when he had 
recognized his presence by a brief, rigid bow. 
Family feuds, church antagonisms, and jeal- 
ousies of every kind, traceable to this. long- 
ago division, went on under the surface and 
sometimes threw the community into a state 
of ferment. 

It happened about this time that both 
churches changed their pastors and two men 
disposed to see the good in all, to be friendly 
to each other despite their differences of be- 
lief and in pastoral work, to obey the scrip- 
tural injunction of being ‘‘As wise as ser- 
pents and as harmless as doves,’’ took these 
respective charges. They called on each 
other, and—an unprecedented occurrence— 
preached in each other’s pulpits. Some in 
each parish, to be sure, did not deem it nec- 
essary to attend divine service on those par- 
ticular occasions, but inany did, and to those 
who observe the signs of the times a more 
tolerant spirit began to manifest itself. 

It chanced also a few months later that 
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and she went about among all such, 


sarrying 
help and cheer with her. She devised means 
of getting to her home, for an afternoon, such 
of these as were able to ride. She and 
friends of hers from both churches read aloud 
to them, and made them happy. As may be 
imagined, this delightful change was a treat 
to the invalids and a pleasure to this would- 
be peacemaker. 

At first the number was small, not exceed- 
ing seven or nine, but others joined the circle 
from time to time, untilit seemed best to con- 
sider it an unorganized club, which, having 
already found for itself, ‘‘a local habitation,’’ 
deserved to be dignified with a name. Ac- 
cordingly it was christened, and its readings 
became more systematic. By request of the 
hostess, short papers were prepared and tim- 
idjy read, the subject being the life and work 
of eminent writers, inventors or benefactors. 
In 1893 oral or written decriptions of the won- 
derful fair at Chicago were given by those who 
had visited the ‘*White city’’. Since then, 
lists of subjects make the work practical. 
These are previously determined upon by a 
chosen committee, who divide and assign the 
work to leaders and assistants, who in turn 
select music, apportion the topics and become 
otherwise responsible forthe success of the 
afternoon. 

And so this work goes on. 
small, quiet manner, it has become a suc- 
cessful and helpful feature of the town’s so- 
cial life. The attendance averages 70 and is 
often larger. Men and women from all the 
denominations in town gather in this good 
woman’s delightful and artistic parlors, where, 
forgetting all disaffection, they give them- 
selves up to the thought under discussion and 
to the pleasure of the day. 

The basis on which this woman has worked 
has been simply this: When for any reason 
people are unable to mingle on one plane, 
bring them together on another, where their 
minds are diverted from faction to a com- 
mon interest, and where custom and retine- 
ment demand, 1n courtesy to the hostess, if 
from no other motive, charitable considera- 
tion for one another. Cordiality must then 
become universal, and barriers will be burn- 
ed away in the glow of human kindness. 

These townspeople, all children of one Heav- 


Begun in a 



























































































































enly Father, whose name is dishonored by 
discord, should not forget, however, that 
this good work of pacification may easily be 
undone and that cheerful, careful deference, 
due to the rights und privileges of one an- 
other’s work and views, will alone maintain 
the desirable relationship that with love and 
pains taking has been established there. 





Dan’s Cellar and Mine. 


A TALE OF HARD TIMES. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


“Tve never seen such times,’’ I growled; 
**Never, not sence I was born. 

Had a rompin’ crop of Injun, but there ain’t 
no sale fur corn; 

Planted a lot o’ potaters—got ’bout a third of 
a crop— 

Then ’fore I got ’em to 
het to go an’ drop, 

Along with our rye, an’ buckwheat, an’ 
ter an’ eggs an’ oats, 

An’ our beef an’ pork. Now tell me the use 
of us raisin’ shotes 

At four an’ a half a hundred, fur pork when 
the hogs are fat, 

Er fruit at fifty cents er less, the bar’! throw- 
ed jn at that.’’ 


market—bang! they 


but- 


Hay muarket’s b’en doin’ middlin’ well, an’ 
there you are again! 

I hadn’t much hay on my place—we suffered 
for want 0’ rain; 

Jes’ so I kep on a-frettin’, an’ lower my sper- 
rits sank, 

Till I was a grunt-me-growley—a regular hard- 
times crank, 

Till I went one time to market (’twas a cold 
December day), 

A-takin’ along some apples an’ some eggs to 
pay my way. 

My eggs went quick; I sold ’em all, be- 
gun to look around, 

But a man a-wantin’ apples 
easy foun. 


an’ 


wasn’t quite so 


Still, I hadn’t many unsold toward night, 
when the wind was keen, 

An’ I fur home was pullin’ straight, 
there on the street I seen 

A man who once had lived our way; out with 
us he used to till 

A farm, but he had moved to town 
in a woolen mill. 

‘*Here, Dan,’’ calls I. ‘‘come, buy these Spitz. 
I haven’t got but a few, 

Pretty nigh onto a bar’! full, an’ I’ll sell ’em 
cheap to you.’’ 


when 


to work 


Dan come over to my wagon, from the side- 
walk. where he stood 
(I noticed he had on old cloe’s, an’ wasn’t 


a lookin’ good). 


Says he, ‘‘ Ben, I’d like them apples, fur we 
hain’t a one at home, 

But I ain’t got a cent to pay, 
has got to come.’’ 

I said, ‘‘1’1l wait till pay day, Dan.’’ The poor 

feller give a smile, 

said, ‘‘Ben, if you wait fur that, 

will haf to wait awhile; 

The mill shut down three months ago— hard 
times,’ so the owners said, 

An’ sence that time I’ve done odd jobs—al- 
most anything for bread. 

Sometimes we have it, then agin there 
a single cent 

To buy us bread an’ potaters, not to mention 
coal an’ rent.’’ 


an’ your pay 


An’ you 


isn’t 


I felt that I must say somethin’. 
wife an’ boys?’’ says I 

‘*Wife is sick an’ children hungry,’’ an’ then 
Dan begun to cry. 

Gee—mo—nee/ a cryin’ woman’s bad enough, 
all men agree, 

But a cryin’ man’s a settler; an’ his whimper- 
in’ settled me. 

‘*You git in here, Dan,’’ I blubbered, 
me to the house you rent.’’ 

He got in,an’ sayin’ nothin’, round to Dan’l’s 
house we went. 

**Now,’’ says I, ‘‘out with them apples, ketch 
the bar’] right by the chines!”’ 

So we did, an’ in that cellar I seen somethin’ 
like hard times. 


‘*How’s yer 


‘*show 


Nothin’, absolutely nothin’, ’cept a half a loaf - 


of bread, 

Half a dozen small potaters, 
sabbage head. 

Wait, there was two sticks of kindlin’, an’ a 
peck er so of coal— 

That was ev’rything there was there in that 
city cellar hole. 

I went home a-thinkin’ deeply, all that seven 
miles of drive, 

An’ come mighty near concludin’ 
meanest man alive 


an’ a piece of 


that the 
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Was a-settin’ in my wagon. Here I’d be’na 
growling crank, 
An’ be’n cussin’ all creation, when I’d ev’ry 


cause to thank 


The good Lord fur many blessin’s. 
drove in home all right, 


Well, I 


After dark, but Jane was waitin’ fur to help 
me with a light, 
An’ when my team was blanketed, an’ was 


stabled safe and sound, 

I took the light that Jane had brought, an’ I 
ehad a look around. 

Ten Jersey cows, all thoroughbred, 

stanchioned all in a row, 

A pair of colts an’ twenty sheep was 
from the cold an’ the snow. 

An’ while my mows wan’t like some 
jest a-bilin’ over full; 

I didn’t lack tur feed enough, hay, grain and 
stalks to pull 


was 
housed 


years, 


My live stock through till pasture 
with a chance of some to sell. 

Then, havin’ seen to ev’rything, an’ findin’ 
that all was well, 

I made a break for my supper, passin’, as I 
went along, 

My chicken house full of Leghorns, 
hundred puiliets strong, 

A pigpen an’ a crib of corn, the same that I 
could’nt sell 

Last fall (I didn’t care that night, 
it was just as well) ; 

An’ last a smokehouse full of meat 
came from every vent), 

As I walked past to the kitchen and down in 
the cellar went. 


comes; 


full a 


I thought 


(smoke 


I took an inventory quick of my cellar stand- 
in’ there. 

I’d seen a hard times cellar, 
an’ I do declare 

I didn’t know we had so much; nor where we 
had got it all. 

We hadn’t stacked our cellar 
we'd any fall, 

But there was barrels of apples, maybe twen- 
ty, one of pork, 

A dozen of fine potaters; an’ to see the wom- 
en’s work— 

Why, that swing shelf in our cellar was jes’ 
loaded with canned fruit. 


mind, that day, 


up, no more’n 


We had four big jars of butter, an’ a great 
cream cheese to boot. 
And I—I come right out o’ there, fur I 


couldn’t stand no more. 


What right had I—old grumble-put—to be 
hoardin’ up a store 
While folks in the towns was starvin’? O, 


my head was all a-buzz; 

I thought I knowed, but I didn’t realize what 
hard times wuz. 

We farmers ain’t got the money that we had 
some years ago, 

We can’t spread ourselves so muchly, 
can’t make quite so much show, 

But there’s one thing we are sure of—a good 
livin’. That is it,— 

The thing we all strive an’ work 
all the best of us git. 

ae eae 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

7. CHARADE—The fellow who made my first 
about ny second, thought his wit was my 
whole. 

8. SENTENCE Forminc—Fil! the first blank 
with a word, and the other blanks with the 
same word transposed. 
saw a —— colored ——. 

9. MULTIPLICATION—Leiters are used for 
figures, the same letter representing the same 
figure each time. Find the root word. 

NICE 

MP 

MORAE 
itreos 


INNPAE 

10. SquUARE Worp—1, A small heap of grain; 
2, an aromatic seed; 3,a view; 4, to impede; 
5, jumps. 

11. Misstnc RuymMrEs—Fill the blanks with 
words making rhyme and some sense. 
If four and one are—— 
And five and naught are——, 
No boy should be a —— 
If he hopes to be ——. 

aaa ee 
does this theater have its orchestra 


or? 


Just wait until you hear it play.’’ 


we 


for,—that’s 





‘Why 
concealed 
‘*Why? 





‘*‘AmIthe only woman you ever loved?’’ 
‘*Oh, no,’’ he answered, promptly; ‘‘you are 
the sixth.’’ ‘‘The sixth!’’ she exclaimed, 


suddenly relieving his shoulder of the weight 
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of her head. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘there. 
were five before you—my mother, an aunt and 
three sisters.’’ And thereafter she endeavored 
to be more specific when she asked questions. 

Young Wife (wishing to please): Now, 
dear, what dress would you advise me to wear 
for the concert this evening? 

Fond Husband: Well I think an accordion 
skirt with a brass band around the waist and 
piped sleeves, might fit the occasion. 





Teacher: ‘‘What current event of great in- 
terest can you give me this morning?’’ 
Small Girl (eagerly): My ma has just made 20 
tumblers of jell. 


MY 
MARVELOUS CURE 


— 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH AND NERVOUSNESS, 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., 
DBAR SIRS: February 8, 1897. 

I feel it my duty to write what 5 Drops has done for 
me,as I have read two testimonials published, whichI 
don’t think are anything to compare with my marvelous 
cure. I have been a sufferer w'th rheumatism for four 
years, and have tried many doctors and al’ kinds of medi- 
cine without effect, and have made two visitsto the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas, which only gave me temporary re- 
lief. During the four years of my illness I suffered more 
than my tongue could express, with a complication of dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervousness, 
Heart Weakness (so I could not lay on my left side at 
all), and wor-t of alla very severe and obstinate case of 
Catarrh of the Throat. In September, 1896, 1 was 
stricken down with afresh and terrible attack of Rheu- 
matism, combined with ali my other chronic ailments, 
and my friends despaired of my ever recovering. By 
some providential chance I managed to get a bottle of & 
Drops. Now it is three months that 1 have been taking 
5 Drops. LI took it just as directed and commenced to 
mend from the first dose and have continued to improve. 
My cure is indeed wonderful, for I aim now able to walk 
without a crutch and feel like anew man. Iam free from 
the severe pains in | sides and my nerves are a great 
deal better. My catarrh has disappeared and I can sleep 
ou either side—something I have not been abie to doin 
years. By this you can see what wonderful things 5 
Drops has done for me, and I give & Drops all the 
praise, for in three months I have taken nothing else 
except a little quinine. I trust this statement will be of 
benefit to those suffering with similar diseases. I cannot 
praise 5 Drops too much. You may pubtish this letter, 
as Ican verify my starements to anyone making inquiry. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J.P. WALLING, Roff, I. T. 








If you have not sufficient confidence after reading this 
letter to send for a large bottle, send for a sample bottle, 
which contains sufficient medi- 
cine to couvinece you of its 
merit. This wonderful curative 
gives almost instant relef and 
isa permanent cure for Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, Neural- 

ia. a Backache, 

sthma, ay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, sleeplessness, Nerv- 
ousness, Nervous and Neu- 
ralgic Headaches, Heart 
Weakness, Toothache, Ear“ 
ache, Croup, “La Grippe,’’ 
Malaria, Creeping Num 
Bronchitis, and kindred diseases. 
DROPS” isthe name and dose. Large bottles 
Six bottles, £5.00. Sample bottle, pre- 
Not sold by druggists, only by us 
Agents appointed in new territory. 





ness 

“ FIVE 
(300 doses), $1.00. 
paid, by mail. 25 cents. 


and our ageuts. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC GURE CO. 


167 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





SIX MILLION PEOPLE voted for Hon. W. J. Bryan. 

His only book “The First 
Battle,” is now ready. Agents making from $25.00 to 
$150.00 per week; the greatest seller of the age: send for 
outfit quick. Beware of fraudulent books. W.B.Conkey 
Company, Sole Publishers, Chicago. 


$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

He il sae A 
sampleonly. We 

} Meg Rens ~ 

alsosamples 

FREE. Foll particulars somites iain 

IMPORTER, -. ©, Box 5308, Boston, 

















BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREB 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington, Ik 
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FARMERS’ WACATIONS. 


Our Vacation Prize Essays. 


That the farmer needs a vacation was unan- 
imous among the 180 contestants, although 
there was a difference of opinion as to the 
length of.time required, quite a number in- 
clining to the belief that a day now and then 
to the city or fair was all that was really nec- 
essary, but the majomty saw need for 
more time. Of these, the greater number fa- 
vored a day or two off at the fairs in the fall 
and a longer time at the city in the winter, 
while many others believed in a good long 
time of recreation in the early fall, right after 
harvesting. A few would take a week or 
more in both June and September. As to 
place, the shore, the city, and a long ride in a 
camp wagon about the surrounding country, 
were about equaliy favored, a goodly number, 
however, being enthusiastic over the old camp 
meeting, where could be won both spiritual and 
physical renewing. The Editor was dehghted 
with the good common sense and progressive 
ideas expressed by the writers. He received 
the general impression that they realized they 
were living in a progressive age, and needed 
contact with the outside world, and an ex- 
change of ideas with brother farmers, to carry 
on their business the most successfully: and 
that one or both of these objects should 
sought in the farmer’s vacation, wherever it 
might be taken. The first prize of $3 is taken 
by P. H. Richards, Jr, of Neweastle, Neb, 
the other two prizes of $1 each being awarded 
to W. G. Howson of Meafort, Ont, and Mrs 
Margaret B. Drake of Britt, Ia. 


be 


eg 


The First-Prize Paper. 


P. H. RICHARDS, JR. 


consider not the worker but work, 
then a man’s need for a vacation is measured 
by the laborionsness of his duties, the time 
and exertion which he expends upon them, 
and the lack of cheering and recreating influ- 
ences in his surroundings. The farmer’s life, 
though one of independence and immunity 
from temptation, is also one of long hours and 
drudgery. Thongh the tarmer breathes purer 
air, and gazes daily upon clearer skies than 
any of his brother mortals,he must leave home 
to become fully aware of it. Though he per- 
haps looks upon that part of the handiwork of 
God which 1s least polluted by the finger- 
marks of man, he sees altogether too little of 
the works of both man and God. He needs a 
vacation not only for purposes of rest and di- 
version, but also to increase his confidence 
and augment his knowledge. 

The vacation of the farmer differs radically 
from that of the city bookkeeper or clerk. 
The latter longs to escape the confinement of 
a narrow and uncomfortable office—to get out 
in the woods or fields, where he can throw 
off his dignity, and run, and shout, and 
frighten the little calves. The former desires 
to forget for a time the dull monotony of the 
farm; he wants to banish from his sight those 
very cows and little pigs which gladden the 
eyes of the city man; he wishes to get away 
from home and ‘‘see the sights.’’ From this, 
it wili be readily seen that the ordinary vaca- 
-tion in which fishing tackle, straw hats and 
camping outfits figure to a greater or less ex- 
tent, is not the farmer's, or at least does not 
merit being lengthily treated in answer to the 
question *‘Do the farmer and his family need 
a vacation.’’ 

in general, the farmer should take his vaca- 
tion in the city. He cannot, as a rule, take 1t 
regularly at a given time every year, nor in 
company with his whole family. Circumstan- 
ces inust determine the time for taking a va- 
cation, and the members of the family who 
are to go. When shipments of live stock are 
to be made, the farmer and one or more of his 
sons should embrace the opportunity of tak- 
ing a vacation. When extensive purchases in 
the honsehold line are the object of a visit to 
the city, the farmer should be accompanied 
by his wife It is the latter, often, who does 
need a vacation. When shopping only is to be 
done, the vacation should be confined entirely 


If we 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


to the female members of the family. 
opportunities for visits to the city are state 
fairs, expositions of all kinds, and invitations 
from the everlasting city cousins. 

Within the restrictions of formality, respect- 
ability, and proper consideration for those 
who are with you, see and hear all that you 
can, when on a vacation. Attend plays, balls, 
lectures, sermons, concerts, visit museums, 
scientific collections, art galleries, whatever 
is of interest in the line of machinery or 
architecture, factories of all kinds, jails, libra- 
ries, churches—every one according to his 
taste, his finances, and his convenience. Stay 
two or three days, or as many weeks, in pro- 
portion as you can be spared from home, as 
you are in need of an outing, and as you are 
enjoying yourself. 

seonteccigiiluialaaiiiniis 


Truth. 


WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


One taper lights a thousand fires 
To perpetuate its glory, 

And so one soul may live to teach 
A world its perfect story. 


Need a Vacation? Certainly! 


W. G. HOWSON. 

Should a farmer take a vacation? Certainly! 
If all men who work hard need a rest, then 
the farmer is entitled to a vacation. While a 
farmer’s occupation is as varied as most other 
callings in life, yet there is a monotony of 
locality and association, which needs to be 
broken in upon. He who stays for years with- 
in the boundaries of his own farm or neigh- 
borhood, is likely to become local in his 
ideas, methods and prejudices. He needs 
the contact of other minds and_ scenes. 
Farming demands the highest and clearest 
thinking. The farmer needs the stimulus 
which change and travel can bring. <A well- 
selerted vacation will help the man to a deep- 
er, richer, happier life. When should he take 
his vacation? I would divide it upinto two 
sections, taking two weeks in June and an- 
other fortnight in September. By June, his 
seeding is over. There is a lull in the rush of 
farm life. By the tenth of September, harvest 
is in, and the fall wheat sown. After the ex- 
cessive labor of harvest, the farmer needs rest. 
Where or how shall he spend his vacation? 
That depends largely upon the locality and the 
financial ability of the man. If practical, he 
should in June travel as far from home as 
possible, going to some other state, a few hun- 
dred miles away. Travelin June is delight- 
ful. The rural world is at its best. Nature is 
enthroned, and in royal robes. If he can 
spend a few days where the conditions of farm 
life and labor are quite different to his own, 
he will come home full of new ideas. Some 
of these he may be able to adopt, and so in- 
crease his wealth. The change of air and 
scene will have proved a rest. Body and 
mind will be full of snap and go. Ue will re- 
sume his work with enthusiasm. In Septem- 
ber, he could take two weeks in some town 
or city, where an extensive industrial ex- 
hibition is being held. There he will come in 
contact with the manufacturing world. He 
will see machines of every description, for 
every purpose. Every trade and industry will 
be represented. Floral, dairy, horticultural 
and agricultural produce will be exhibited. 
Then he can visit the city proper—its 
churches, schools, colleges, hospitals, muse- 
ums, observatories, factories and fine build- 
ings. He can attend lectures and concerts. 
The city streets, their electric conveyances; 
the stores, the ebb and flow of life: the 
great variety of social condition, will prove 
interesting. If ne keeps himself awake, he 
will come home with broader views of life, 
and a deeper interest in all things. He should 
take his wife or some of his children with 
him. each year, so that they may share in 
the benefits. This being done, there will not 
be so much eomplaining of the dullness of 
farm life. The whole family will learn to love 
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The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub. 


A New Botanical Discovery of Special Interest 
to Sufferers from Diseases of the Kidneys or 
Bladder, Rheumatism, etc.—A Blessing to 
Humanity. 

In our last issue our readers were informed of the 
discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, « new botanical 
product, of wonderful power in curing certain dis- 
eases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as_ botanists 
call it, Piper Dlethysticum, grows on tie banks of the 
Ganges river, East India, and was probably used for 
centuries by the natives before its extraordinary 
properties became known to civilization through 
Christian missionaries. In this respect it resembles 
the discovery of quininefrom the peruvian bark, made 
known by the Indians to the early Jesuit missionaries 
in South America, and by them brought to civilized 
man. We have previously quoted Dr. Archibald 
Hodgson, the great authority on these diseases in 
which he deseribes the sufferings of both Hindoos 
and white missionaries and soldiers on these low, 
marshy swampsand jungles ontheGanges. Hesays: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon de- 
caying vegetation render these low grounds on the 
Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers and 
miasma assail the system. * * The Blood becomes 
deranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored. @ * 
Life hangs in the balance. Then when all modern med- 
ical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use of 
Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanical 
growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes 
clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.’”’ 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the 
Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, and it is 
but natural that the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub — Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases 
of the Kidneys—is welcomed as a gift to suffering 
humanity, and its medical compound, Alkavis, en- 
dorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
Editor of the “Religious World,” writes of the won- 
derful curative effects of Alkavis in his own case as 
it cured him after years of suffering from kidney 
and bladder disease. 

Mr, KR. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, wascured of 
Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney and Bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ 
standing by Alkavis 
Mr. Wood describes 
himself as being in 
constant misery, 
often compelled to 
rise ten times dur- 
ing the night on 
account of weakness 
of the bladder. He 
was treated by all 
hishome physicians 
without the least 
benefit, and finally 
completely cured in 
a few weeks by Al- 
glad ame pas | 
S undaoubdtec ant 

Hr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. really wonderful. 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that she 
had tried six doctors in vain, that she was about to give 
up in despair, when she found Alkavis, and 
promptly cured of Kidney disease, and restored to 

ealth. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary 

A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty yearsa sufferer; 

Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; Mrs. E. Copeland, 

Elk River, Minn.; and many other ladies join in testify 

ing to the wondertul curative wers of Alkavis, in 

various forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and of 
other troublesome afflictions peculiar to womanh od, 

The following letter from the well-known minister, 
Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, Oswego 
County, New York, was written after, as he says 
himself, he had lost confidence in man and medicine, 
had no sleepor rest, and took Alkavis asa last resort. 

North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York. 

CnrurcH Kipney Cure CoMPANY: 

Gents: —I have been troubled with kidney and kindred 
diseases for sixteen years and tried all I could get without 
relief. Twoand a half yearsago I was taken with asevere 
attack of La Grippe, which turned to pneumonia. At 
that time mf Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs 
all combined in what to me seemed their last attack. My 
confidence in man and medicine had gone. My hope 
had vanished and all that was left tome was a dreary 
life and certain death. At last I heard of Alkavis and as 
@ last resort Icommenced takingit. At this time I was 
using the vessel as often as sixteen times in one night, 
without sleep or rest. Ina short time, to my astonish- 
ment, Icouldsleep all night as soundly as a baby, which 
I had not done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all who 
will give Alkavis a fair trial. I most gladly recommend 
Alkavistoall. Sincerely yours, (Rev.) A.C. DARLING. 


The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so far are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove iis great 
value that they will send a Large Case by mail free 
to Every Reader of the AmerRICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irreg- 
ularities, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
our readers who are Sufferers to accept this generous 
offer, and send their names and address to the com- 
pany. Alkavis is sent to you entirely free to prove 
its wonderful curative power. 
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the sweet quiet of rural surroundings, and 
will often sing together, ‘* There’s no place like 
home.’’’ 





Rest, and Get Enthusiasm. 
MRS MARGARET B. DRAKE, 


My opinion is that the farmer and his fami- 
ly do need a vacation. No matter how diver- 


sified the farming or how much the work is 
enjoyed, it is over and over again, the same 
set of muscles called into action; thinking 


most of the days on the same subjects ueces- 
sarily becomes tiresome. Nerve force run- 
ning too long without change becomes weary 
and makes too deep a rut. Give the required 
rest, and the old work is taken up again with 
enthusiasm. It pays then in renewed health, 
consequently prolonged life and added hap- 
piness, which brings an increase of mental 
vigor. 

I prefer two short vacations if it can be 
managed. I like one week in tiie fall for state 
and county tairs. [ saw this journal, which is 
the best farm paperI know of, for the first 
time at the state fair in Des Moines, seven or 
eight years ago. My brother, who was with 
me, subscribed for it, though he isa lawyer and 
not afarmer,and I have been almost a constant 
reader of it since, though I have lived on a 
farm only during the lastyear. Asto the win- 
ter vacation,which we find most convenient tu 
take now in February, follow your desire as 
to place; you will probably go toa different 
place each winter. Go where the most en- 
thusiasm wili be kindled in you, because 
there one will get more life, more energy. 

One need not always go from home even to 
‘*get avacation,’’ neither need he always 
‘‘get a vacation’’ and go from home in order 
to obtain a change. When you hear the ma- 
chinery creaking a little, which is a sure sign 


you need a little of that ‘‘spice of flife’’ which 
is called variety, lengthen or shorten your 
rest; change your diet; change your mental 
occupation during leisure moments; change 
your home amnsements; you might even try 
writing an article for your farm papers. Any- 


thing that will self-forgetfulness will 
rest you. 

So, take the vacation if you can, and desire 
to, by going away out of sight of the farm; 
but if you cannot go, have the vacation at 
home. Do something to give the old ruts time 
to freshen up; judicious variety, no matter 


where or how obtained, postpones old age. 


cause 


Dumb Affection. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 
I love ter hear, when in the barn I go, 
The hosses start to neigh, the cattle loo, 
An’ hev each critter rub his nose on me, 
An’ in their eyes sweet dumb affection see. 








New Books on Agriculture. 





AGRICULTURE.—By Prof 
director New Jersey 
station; 212 pages, 


First PRINCIPLES OF 
Edward Lb. Voorhees, 
agricultural experiment 
cloth. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co. 
The need of a book on the elementary 

principles of scientific agriculture and the 

relations of the svientific facts of farm prac- 
tice, has been strongly felt by all teachers of 
agriculture and kindred subjects. To supply 
this need has been the author’s purpose. As 
a practical farmer and one of our foremost 
teachers and experimenters, be is especially 
qualified to set forth clearly, in a scientific 
and practical manner, the subjects to be 
taught. No attempt has been made to cover 
the whole field of the various sciences in 
their relations to agriculture, the principal 
aim having been to make the book a safe 
guide to practical men in their farm opera- 
tions, upon which further study may be based. 

The style of Prof Voorhees’ writings is clear 

and unique, having a fascination which in 

this particular case cannot fail to strongly 
attract the beginner in the study of scientific 
agriculture. For sale by the Orange Judd 

Company; price, postpaid, $1. 

Grassrs oF NortH AMERICA.—By W. J. Beal, 
professor of botany and forestry in the Mich- 
igan agricultural college. Volume 2, 706 
pages, illustrated. Henry Holt & Co. 

Ever since the publication of the first vol- 
ume of this work, about 10 years ago, the 
present volume has been anxiously looked 
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There is a 


‘comfortable feeling’ 


that 


comes after a bath with Ivory Soap. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cinti. 











for, and will be heartily welcomed by bota- 
nists and farmers. While this volume appears 
as a supplement to the first, it is in reality 
an independent work, giving a complete and 
accurate ‘classification and descriptions, to- 
gether with the geographical distribution of 
all the grasses growing in the United States, 
with omginal WJlustrations of each genus. 


While the first volume was intended more 
particularly for farmers and students, com- 
prising chapters on the physiology, composi- 


tion, selection, improving, and classification 
of grasses and clovers, the present volume 
will find-its principal place as a work of ref- 
erence in every scientific library in the 
world. Sold by the Orange Judd Company, 
New York, price, postpaid, $5 
THE AMERICAN Fruit Cvutturist.—-Contain- 
ing practical directions for the propagation 
and culture of all fruits adapted to the 
United States. sy John J. Thomas, twen- 
tieth edition, revised and enlarged by W. H. 
S. Wood. Illustrated with nearly 800 accu- 
rate figures, 758 pages, cloth. William Wood 
& Co. 


The revision of this time-honored standard 


work will be hailed with joy by all fruit 
growers. The 19th edition having been out 
of print for several years, there has been a 


decided demand for a work on 
treating the subject from a modern stand- 
point. Mr Wood, who has been a lifelong 
and intimate friend of Mr Thomas, has ad- 
mirably succeeded in following, in his foot- 
steps in the completion of the work which the 
death of Mr Thomas brought to a_ standstill. 
The author of the present edition has devoted 
several years of painstaking work to this 
book, consulting all the best authorities on 
fruits and fruit culture. While the leading 
features of the original work, which have 
made it so valuable, have been maintained, 
the various additions by the author and lead- 
ing specialists make the book practically a 
new work, indispensable to anyone interested 
in fruit culture. To make the book still more 
national in its character than it has been be- 
fore, an entire chapter on nuts has been in- 
corporated and an entire part devoted to 
subtropical fruits. This was written by Mr 
E. H. Hart of Florida and- constitutes in it- 
self a monograph on this subject The vol- 
ume is gotten up in first-class style, highly 
creditable to the author as wellas the pub- 
lishers. For sale by Orange Judd Company, 
New York; price, postpaid, $2.50. 

VEGETABLE GARDENING.—A manual 


fruit culture, 


is 


on the 


growing of vegetables for home use and 
marketing; by Samuel B. Green, professor 


of horticulture in the university of Minneso- 
ta; 115 illustrations, 224 pages. Published 
by the author. 
With this neat the 


and attractive volume, 


author renders no small service to western 
horticulture, as no book specially devoted to 
vegetable growing in the northern Missis- 


sippi valley has been published before. Yet an 
inconsiderable part of the work is applicable 
to a much larger area than this, especially in 
regard to vegetable growing in general, irri- 
gation, rotation of crops, manures, seed sow- 
ing and general management of vegetables. 
The descriptions of the various varieties of 
vegetables are remarkably clear and convise. 


The book contains also valuable tables. For 
sale by the Orange Judd Company, New 
York, price, postpaid, $1.50. 
accel 
A Story for Young Folks published in .our 


issue of Feb 20, entitled Washington’s Birth- 





Suits 


MEN. 


One of the most 
remarkable _ offer- 
ings of the season. 
They are made of ex- 
cellent grade mixed 
cloths, sewed 
throughout with 
silk, and are among 
the most perfect fit- 
ting Bicycle Suits on 
the market. 

The bloomers have 
two hip,two side and 
two watch pockets, 
and are reinforced. 

The coat has four 
patch pockets and 
the seamsare piped. 

We have made an 
extraordinary effort to provide an excep- 
tionally good suit at the very low price of 


63.275 each. 


We will send a booklet, containing samples 
of materials and illustrations of Sweaters, 
Caps, Golf Stockings and Belts, to any ad- 
dress, upon request. 


Strawbridge 
& Clothier. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Bicycle 


FOR 











How to Earn 
a Camera. 


Just go among your 
friends and sell 10 Ibs. of 
Baker's Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High-Grade 
Camera; or you can sell 
a total of 50 Ibs. for a 
Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 
lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle ; : 
200 Ibs. for a High-Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 


We pay f fhe F + $ me or freight f cash is sent. 
d address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. R), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Clear Creek and signed Bertha 
H. Corn, is found to have been an undoubted 
plagiarism of a story published in the 
Youth’s Companion of Feb 21, 1895, entitled 
Washington’s Birthday at Hardyville and 
written by Annie Fellows Johnston. The 
volume of matter now printed in periodicals 
isso great that a dishonest person succeeds 
now and then in imposing upon a careful 
and conscientious staff of editors. 





Size Gig x4x 4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 
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Landlordism.—William Waldorf Astor of 
London, formerly of New York, owns 4000 
houses in New York city, and his esivimated 
yearly income is $6,000,000. 





Count a Hundred ’fore ye ask a foolish ques- 
tiun—‘n’ then don’t ask it.—[Grandpa Wil- 
kins. 
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Why Women Are Wage-Earners. 
WHEELER. 


LLY 


MRS J. W. 


Is it not irritating to hear men say ‘*‘ Women 
are taking up every position in’ business; 
they fairly crowd out the men; and work for 
smaller wages at that.’’ We admit that in 
most cases we do exactly as much as men do, 
and for one-third less remuneration. But it 
is not our fault; they will pay us no more, 
and we are obliged to earn our living, so take 
What we can get. 

Years ago, a woman left to support 
and children could do su by washing, ironing, 
cooking, tailoring, copying, and keeping 
house, for widowers and bachelors. Now men 
have tailorshops and laundries where the 
greater number of the employees are of their 
own sex. They hire male cooks and waiters, 
patronize cinbs, where every home luxury can 
be had, so need no housekeepers; and they 
have invented various machines and 
taken employment from millions of girl wage 
earners. 

Surely, then, the women 
ones to be ‘‘crowdel ont’’ and, their legiti- 
mate work being taken from them _ by the 
march of invention, left to seek all sorts of 
positions, anything by which they could earn 
an honest dollar. Let men look about them 
and investigate the cases of the women they 
know personally, these ‘‘crowders out,’’ and 
see if there is uot in cases outof ten 
e dependent upon this bread-winner; 

invalid parents, younger brothers or 
sisters, and, more shame to them, a lazy or 
dissipated husband. I can cite many instanc- 
es where the families could live in easy 
cumstances without the women working if 
only the heads of these families would drink 
less and work more. It is so in your own ob- 
servation too. 

Wherever there isa shirk,someone else 
work the harder, and for every dissolute man 
there ‘'is a woman to weep and worry’’ some 
mother, wife or sister who, in addition to this 
burden upon her heart, must go out into the 
world to earn the bare necessities of life thut 
father, husband or brother should have pro- 
vided. It is impossible to iive within our- 
Our sins as well as joys touch and in- 
truly, ‘‘we are our 


herself 


hay e 


were the frst 


nine 
soineonu 


old cr 


clr- 


must 


selves. 
tluence the lives about us; 
brother's keeper.’ 
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A Sheet of Water-Color Paper. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 

This may be the foundation of many useful 
and pretty articles, besides its principal use, 
that of picture making. Small boxes for the 
confectionary table are always in demand. 
Besides the ordinary square,oblong and round 
boxes, very dainty ones are made in triangu- 
lar, oval and heart shape, and in many de- 
Tie corners and covers witha bit of 

ribbon, or when possible 
Tint the edges with one or 
more colors splashed unevenly, then softly 
blended. The usual mode of decoration is 
small flowers, but quainter effects are had by 
painting Cupids’ heads, Brownies, Kate 
Greenaways, butterflies, bees and flying birds. 
A silver or gilt ribbon or cord tied about the 
square or plainer boxes makes them more at- 
tractive. Some use tinted paper for these, 
but it is not so satisfactory when painted as 
the cream or pure white. 

For real Easter souvenirs come a variety of 
pretty things from this paper,—book marks, 
decorated cards, quotation booklets, letter 
eases, blotters, magazine covers, photo 
frames, shaving cases, doily holders, ete, ete. 
A very handsome pulpit marker has a cluster 
of ivy leaves painted npon the paper. These 
are cut ont and attached to each end of a 
wide satin ribbon, white, which is decorated 


signs. 
silk cord or baby 
use white glue. 


MOTHERS 


in fancy gilt lettering with the words J.ux 
Eoi. 

Easter lilies, passion flowers and the dove 
of peace are the most suitable emblems for 
book marks. Le sure the ribbon is several 
inches longer than the Bible, else the parch- 
ment decorations might be injured with turn- 
ing the leaves. A very dainty souvenir was a 
4-inch square box, which was about two 
inches deep. The cover had a bar of music 
with the words of the Resurrexit chorns in 
gilt lettering, and peeping from behind the 
G clef, was a spray of blue violets, buds and 
leaves, a very artistic treatment. Inside on 
pure white cotton lay a white egg, blown, 
then painted with blue violets. 

An egg shell may be painted with a 
inarine, then secured by gilt 
ribbon to the square of the 
paper, threading the fastening through a 
large darning needle, then passing through 
the shell from end to end, and tying in loops 
at each perforation, to conceal where the 
shell was blown. Upon the card print 
Easter text or wish. Yellow chicks are 
propriate for Easter cards, and they are 
hard to paint. 

A young lady who was spending her 
winter in Florida sent home as Easter 
single leaves of the magnolia, upon the 
brown back of which she printed the 
and an Easter text. The glossy leaves 
their fresh look for years. Upon 
visiting cards she glued pressed wild flowers 
and Spanish moss for another novelty, but 
her most ambitious attempt was to sketch 
upon water-color paper the wild Easter lily 
that grows in Floridian woods. 
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Grecian Design for Quilt. 
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Packing Away Winter Garments. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


Moths are most active in April, May and 
June, so it is wisdom to clean and pack away 
all wodlens and furs as soon as they are taken 
off for the season, before the moths have an 
opportunity to deposit their eggs. Never put 
soiled articles into the storeroom or chest, for 
these busy little creatures are sure to find 
them first. Garments that cannot be washed 
can be sponged, or cleaned with gasoline. 
Fur and feathers are still more attractive than 
soiled spots, and are safest when tied up in 
cotton bags. 

Suits, overcoats and cloaks should be close- 
ly inspected before being hung away. Turn 
the pockets inside ont to remove all dust and 
lint, whisk the garment vigorously, sponge 
out all spots, press neatly, then see that all 
buttons and loops are secure, so thas the ar- 
ticle may be in perfect readiness for the 
wearer when needed in the fall. Use a patent 
hanger to keep them in shape and cover with 
cotton bags made for the purpose, drawing the 
strings securely that no moth can find its way 
inside. Blankets, shawls and underwear are 
safe if put into cedar chests, but an ordinary 
trunk will do if one of the many moth annihi- 
lators is placed inside. 

See that all underwear and hosiery is neatly 
mended; that which is unfit for next season’s 
use may be cut up into cleaning cloths, mops, 
or otherwise disposed of, but should not be 
allowed to hang about, taking up valuable 
room and inviting moths and buffalo bugs. 


AND DAUGHTERS 


Woolen gowns that cannot be washed should 
be thoroughly aired, brushed and all spots re- 
moved. It is better to fold these than hang 
them, especially the skirts, as they lose their 
shape when stretched upon hangers for a long 
time. See that the bottom of the skirts are 
clean and the bindings repaired, before pack- 
ing them away; gowns that are to be made 
over the next season, should be ripped, wash- 
ed and pressed, ready for the shears. In this 
way one economizes bureau or chest room. 
Inspect the winter woolens once or twice 
during the summer; it is a wise plan to hang 
them out in a strong wind at such times, as it 
keeps them sweet and may remove the one 
pest that has nested in the folds. Buffalo 
bugs, especially, make rapid work when once 
they begin their labors. 
——— 


Cheer Up! 


gleam “along the brooks 
green in the shady 


When the willows 
And the grass grows 
novuks, 
In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin 1n the lane— 
Singing cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up! 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up! 
————— 
A Successful Woman Poultry Raiser. 
MRS ELMER F. MAYNARD. 
undertakes to 
have a system 
Perhaps it may 


A woman (or who 
keep poultry for profit, 
in this as in her other work. 
interest some to know my way of caring for 
my flock of hens. I commenced January, 
1895, with 125 hens, divided up in four flocks, 
as I think they do better so than when all are 
kept together. My rule for feedingis: As 
early in the morning as they can see to eat, 
I feed them with boiled the 
fore and mashed fine, milk or water 
alded to make a thin mush, and in the morn- 
ing I add balf meal and half bran, with 
enough hot water to make a stiff dough, feed- 
ing only what they will eat up clean in a half 
hour, also water to drink. At noon I give 
them milk or buttermilk to drink and a few 
quarts of wheat or oats, with some kind of 
green stuff, such as ca turnips, apples 
or pumpkins, as hens like a change of food as 
well as people do. At night I feed corn or 
wheat thrown 1n their litter—what they can 
eat up clean. [ keep ground oyster shells by 
them all of the time. Of course I do not teed 
the green stuff in the hens 
have their liberty and can get what they need 
Through the summer I am bothered with the 
small lice or parasites, but keep them in check 
by whitewashing the roosts and using plenty 
of kerosene oil. 

I raise eurly chickens and sell for broilers, 
also sell a good many dozens of eggs. I cal- 
culate to get rid by August of all of my chick- 
ens that I have to spare, so as to give my 
pullets a good chance. They commence to 
lay about Sept 1, and lay all through the fall 
and wiuter, when eggs are worth something. 
and are ready to sit by Jan 25, the time I 
commence to set them for early chicks. I 
do not set any after April 1, as the lice are 
apt to bother after that. I raise about 200 
chicks each year and sell the roosters and 
what pullets I have to spare, keeping enough 
to make 125 each year. I do not keep any 
hens after they are two years old, as I do not 
think it pays. For the year ending Jan 1, 
1896, I sold eggs and chickens enough to clear 
one dollar per fowl clear of expense, besides 
what was used inafamily of three grown 
persons. 
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Table Salt as Carpet Cleanser.—Fine 
salt will remove ink from your carpet, 
used as soon as the inkis spilled. Put on 
the spots of ink enough dry salt to cover 
them. Let it remain till it is dark colored, 
then brush it up lightly with a whisk broom. 
If the ink is not removed, wet the spots with 
clear, cold water and puton more salt. Do 
rot use too much water, or yon will widen 
the inkspots. Continue this till the ink is all 
taken up by the salt.—[T. 
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Linseed 011 well 
will make it last twice as 


dry.—([A. A. K. 











THE GOOD COOK. 


Chicory Coffee Again. 


WILL BENTZIEN. 


A few weeks ago I noticed an articlein 
these columns recommending chicory to mix 
with coffee to make the latter go farther. The 
writer tells how he grew enough to last the 
family for years, from five cents’ worth of 
seed. That chicory is a cheap substitute for 
coffee none will doubt, but when we read of 
the large quantities grown in this country, 
and that 800 tons were imported from Belgi- 
um during the year, « man with only one 
eye can see that our coffee has more chicory 
mixed with it already than we can use with 
safety. 

In these days of filled cheese, bogus butter 
and wooden nutmegs, we don’t expect to get 
a pure article when we buy ground coffee, nor 
are we protected from the adulterated when 
we go to the grocery and buy the berry. It is 
said the imitation of the coffee berry has be- 
come quite extensive, and only an expert can 
detect the bogus berry. 

Prof Roberts of the Cornell (N Y) experi- 
ment station speaks of ‘‘chicory coffee’’ as 
injuring digestion, and being unwholesome 
in other ways, and adds: ‘‘He who mixes 
chicory with coffee and sells it as coffee, not 
only commits forgery, but cheats his customers 
and destroys their health.”’ 

One of the best substitutes for coffee and 
one which the whole family (including the 
children) may use with safety, is prepared by 
rubbing together, with the hands, 2 gts wheat 
bran and one-half teacupful molasses. Roast 
in the oven until well browned. One table- 
spoonful should make two or more cups of 
coffee. 
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Parsnips and Salsify. 
NELLA ELIZABETH COCHRANE. 


Of all the common vegetables at the dispos- 
al of the country housewife, perhaps none 
possess more palatable possibilities than do 
parsnips and salsify. Coming as they doin 
the earliest days of spring, as soon as the frost 
leaves the ground, they satisfy the craving for 
change from the usual winter vegetables, and 
if we remember that ‘‘ variety is the best culi- 
nary spice’’ and serve them accordingly, the 
result exceeds the most exacting expectations 
of even the epicure. 

Parsnips make an excellent seasoning for 
the soup. They shonld be cut in small dice 
and allowed to simmer in the soup stock for 
at least three hours before serving, when the 
stock may be strained through a sieve and 
made into a puree by rubbing together a ta- 
blespoonful of flour and the same amount of 
melted butter and adding to the sovp. 

Another very pleasant dish is composed of 
sparerib and parsnips. The latter should be 
steamed for quite an hour, then crack the rib 
in the center and lay the parsnips,which were 
previously sliced lengthwise, between the rib 
and around it. Bake in the oven in a covered 
roasting pan. Both rib and vegetables should 
be well seasoned with salt and pepper. 

Baked Parsnips with Salt Pork.—This dish 
gives another pleasing variety. Boul slices of 
the pork and sliced parsnips in a small kettle 
of water that is at boiling heat when the vege- 
table is introduced. After half an hour of vig- 
orous boiling, remove both meat and vegeta- 
bles to a dripping pan, sprinkle with a modi- 
cum of sugar and pepper. Bake until very 
tender and of a very light, delicate brown. 

Boiled Parsnips with Eggs.—The cold boil- 
ed parsnips left over from the dish above 
make a very nice breakfast dainty if rolled in 
beaten egg and fried in a hot skillet with butter 
or beef drippings. 

Stewed Parsnips.—These form another 
tempting dish. Place slices of parsnips 
about half an inch in thickness in a deep fry- 
ing-pan in which have been placed a pint of 
boiling water and a_ tablespoonful of melted 
butter: season with salt and pepper, and cook 
until all the water has evaporated. Keep cov- 
ered closely, and turn cceasionally with a 
cake-turner, to prevent the vegetable from 
burning. At the finish they should beof a 
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delicate brown color, 
pierced with a fork. 

Parsnip Croquettes.—There are two good ways 
for these: Cut in small pieces and boil until 
tender, drain, mash and salt to taste, adda 
tablespoon of butter. Make into oval balls, 
with the hands, the size of an egg, only half 
an inch thick, and fry in butter and serve 
immediately. Or boil, drain and mash fine, 
season with sait and pepper, add a beaten egg 
and a tabiespoon of fiour, and fry in little 
cakes in butter and lard, in equal parts. 

Salsify Soup.—Salsify or vegetable oyster 
makes a delicious soup as follows: Clean 
thoroughly with a vegetable brush, cutting 
off the top, using only the roots, the same as 
parsnips. Slice crosswise in very thin slices 
and cook until tender in just enough water to 
cover. Add three pints of rich milk, season 
with butter, salt and pepper, and serve with 
crackers, the same as oyster soup. 

Fried Sailsify.—The vegetables should be cut 
lengthwise and parboiled until tender, then 
rolled in beaten egg and cracker crumbs. Fry 
in hot lard until crisp and brown. 

Salsify on Toast.—This is nice for a supper 
dish. Slice crosswise in thin par boil 
until tender, add a pint of rich milk and large 
tablespoonful of flour rnbbed until smooth in 
cold milk, a tablespvonful of butter and pep- 
per and salt. Let it boil up rather thick and 
pour over slices of toasted bread. Garnish 
with the green tops. When cooked as above, 
with the addition of a generous slice of cod- 
fish, which may be removed before serving,or 
picked apart in shreds, it has the real oyster 
flavor that is very pleasant. 

Mashed Saslify.—When served in the form of 
a dry vegetable, variety is added. Stew in 
clear water until tender, drain, mash and 
season generously with salt, pepper and but- 
ter. 


and very tender when 


slices, 
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A Bunch of Bananas. 
RUTH RAYMOND. 





Banana Cream.—Five bananas, 5 oz sugar, 4 
pint cream, 4 glass boiled cider, and the juice 
of one lemon. Beat the cream to a stiff froth, 
stir in the bananas after they are sliced very 
thin, add the cider and lemon juice, stir well 
together, and dissolve 4 oz gelatine in a little 
hot water. Add this last, and mix well to- 
gether. Pour into mold and set in cool place. 

Banana Salad.—Peel and cut five bananas 
into slices one-fourth of an inch thick, sprin- 
kle with granulated sugar, pour over them a 
wine glass of boiled cider, let staud for two 
hours. Nice for dessert or afternoon tea. 

Banana Chips.—Slice bananas. Into a deep 
glass dish place a layer of the banana, over 
this lay slices of nice jelly, currant or cran- 
berry, then another layer of banana, repeating 
until the dish is nearly full. Sift over all 
pulverized sugar. Nice for dinner, served 
with meat. 

Bananas and Cream.—Slice bananas and 
sprinkled plentitully with granulated sugar, 
cover with rich cream. 


— 


Good Coffee.—Iuy the unroasted. Wash and 
rinse it, drain in a colander till dry, then put 
it in a shoal pan and roast it in the oven 
tillitisa rich brown. It must be stirred 
often. When done, it should be put in jars 
and sealed air-tight as soon as taken out of 
the oven. Only enough for one meal should 
be ground at one time. Tie this in a piece of 
muslin or fine cheese cloth, place in the coffee 
pot with enough cold water to cover it, shut 
the lid tight, put a cork stopperin the spout 
of the coffee pot, so that none of the flavor of 
the coffee can escape, and let 1t remain over 
night. In the morning add enough boiling 
water to make the required amount of coffee 
for breakfast and set where it will cook but 
not boil. Porcelain nots are best for cooking 
coffee.—[ Aunt Harriet. 


Beat Eggs Thoroughly, pour on earthen 
plates and dry (not cook) to a paste. Pack 
in cans and hermetically seal. When wanted 
for use, dissolve a portion in water and beat 
to afoam. Prepared in this way eggs may 
be carried in trunks or boxes long distances, 
can be kept almost indefinitely, and retain 
their flavor well.—[S. E. W. 
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A Wonderful Statement 


From Mrs. McGillas to Mrs. Pinkham. 





I think it my duty, dear Mrs. Pink- 
ham, to tell you what your wonderful 
Compound has done for me. 

I was dreadfully ill—the doctors said 
they could 
cure me but 
failed to do 
80 













I gave up 
in despair 
and took to’ 
my bed. I- 
had dreadful 
pains in my 
heart, 
fainting- 
spells, 
sparks be- 
fore my 
my eyes— 
and some- 
times I would get so blind, I could not 
see for several minutes. 

I could not stand very long without 
feeling sick and vomiting. I could not 
bréathe a long breath without scream- 
ing, my heart pained so. 

I also had female weakness, inflam- 
mation of ovaries, painful menstrua- 
tion, displacement of the womb, itch- 
ing of the external parts, and ulcera- 
tionofthe womb. Ihave hadall these 
complaints. 

The pains I had to stand were some- 
thing dreadful. My husband told me 
to try a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
medicine, which I did, and after taking 
it for a while, was cured. No other 
kind of medicine for me as long as you 
make Compound. I hopeevery woman 
who suffers will take your Compound 
and be cured.—Mrs. J. S. McGILuas, 
113 Kilburn avenue, Rockford, T11. 














For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-ineh center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 
, Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and our price list of Art 
Needlework goods; all for 
thirty cents. 


P. B. Worthington, 
243 Canal Street, ~ - - - New York. 


==> TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

i? save $1010 825. Nomoney tn advance. 

$60 Kenwood Machine for $22.00 

| $50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 

Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 

i and 27 other styles. All attachments 

SSAUA FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 

factory. Save agents large profits, 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue 

testimonials Free. Write at once 


P Add in full), CASH BUYERS’ U 
164 West Van Buren 8t-, 5-42, ees’ Uae 


EARN a BICYCLE 


GOO Second Hand Wheels. 
Makes. GOOD AS NEW. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade ‘96 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to 25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write xt once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ml. 


















Fes complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, addresg 
ORAN 





NGKE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. 
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PARENTS AND CAILDREN. 














LITTLE MISS HAPPY-ALL-THE-DAY. 
cn 


Prizes for Answering These Questions. 


What mode of treatment would 
mend for a child of passionate 
E. M. 

Should a child be punished before its com- 
panions or even before older people? If so, 
why’?—[Clara. 

These questions we turn over to our readers 
to be answered. We offer prizes of $2 and $1, 
respectively, for the best replies to each, $6 
in all. Let everyone who has ideas on the 
subject compete. Never mind if you are not 
a professional writer, it is the ideas we want, 
and we will make the wording all right. The 
first question in particular is rather broad, 
but answer both according to your idea of 
their meaning. Articles may be of any rea- 
sonable length and a month will be allowed 
in which to write the papers and get them to 
this office. All papers, therefore, must reach 
the Parents and Children editor not later than 
April 20. One person may write on both ques- 
tions, but under no circumstances will two 
tirst prizes be awarded to one person. 

a es 
Dressing Up. 


L. L. TROTT. 


you recom- 
temper?—[R. 


In the imaginative days of childhood, this 
pastime never wearied. ‘‘Let’s play grown- 
up,’’ ‘‘Let’s play school,’’ were suggested by 
cloudy skies and the prospect of a day in- 
doors. And in the present generation, as in 
the last, and so long as children are children, 
Susie will don mamma’s walking suit fora 
call on Maggie, transformed into Mrs Smith 
by mamma’s teagown. 

One of the most delightful of our infantile 
meiories is of our calls, in costume, on a 
maiden aunt, girl-bachelor, she would style 
herself in these days. She ignored the unique 
in our attire, thereby teaching a lesson in 
gentle breeding, sometimes entertaining us 
with strict formality, observing rules of 
etiquette that we would otherwise have 
been careless of uutil maturity. In subtle 
ways she educated our taste tor colors from 
the tawdry to the aesthetic. Once she per- 
sonated England’s queen; we, draped in old 
lace curtains, constituted the court. Thus 
trans-Atlantic pictures were made more vivid, 
and the nobility of the mother country more 
lifelike. Then she was mistress of our own 
white house, receiving guests as equals, teach- 
ing the manners of American high life. But 
we loved her best as a lady, pure and siniple, 
in her home. Then we could drop in as 
friends for a social chat, doll babies in arms; 
exchange joys, sorrows, recount our children’s 
virtues and failings, and plan for their future. 
The discipline, tne restraint, practiced, was 
priceless to all, especially to the one brother. 
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who, in his roll as head of a household, devel- 
oped a solicitude for each member of his im- 
aginary family that augered well for the real 
dear ones of times to come. 

Innumerable were the scenes enacted. The 
serving girl inquiring for émployment, the 
beggar beseeching alms, the book agent solic- 
iting subscriptions, were represented, and met 
the courtesy due to humanity and the defer- 
ence due to womanhood. Table manners, 
Street manners, church manners, in turn re- 
ceived attention, so tactfully that we im- 
bibed the teachings based on the Golden Rule 
without even suspecting an underlying lessun 
or moral. 

When we ‘‘played school’’ ‘‘Auntie’’ was 
always pupil, the little ones emulating her in 
obeying those in authority, not because they 
had to, but because they ought. By these 
means we learned the school laws of our na- 
tive state while still in short dresses. Dis- 
puted questions, relative to the rights and 
limitations of superintendents, teachers and 
pupils, came up frequently, requiring us to 
look to older heads for answer. 

We learned how to conduct public meetings. 
And we realized the feelings of the home 
maker, and were the merrier in the sunshine, 
and better, for the rainy days in grown-up- 
dom. 

Let them revel in your gowns, your cotton 
ones, if you fear for your finery. The long 
train and the ‘‘hopnet with strings,’’ that 
beckon so alluringly to little Grace, are, un- 
der discreet direction, kindergartners not to 
be despised. 


’ 
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A Lap Shield Is Useful. 


For this attractive lap shield take two 
squares of heavy cheese cloth (each from two 
to three feet 
square), between 
them place a 
double layer of 
nice cotton bat- 
ting and baste 
them together, 
through and 
throngh. Cut off 
a small triangu- 
lar piece at each 
corner, turn in 
the edges of 
both covers and 
Then with double 
rashable color—go 


run them together neatly. 
zephyr—red or any pretty, 
all around the edge with long over-and-over 
Stitches, taken regularly, and finish by tack- 
ing the shield all over with bright, fluffy lit- 
tle knots, just as a comforter is tacked, using 
the wool double in the needle and leaving the 
ends an inch long. A set of shields, each tied 
with a separate color, would be highly valued 
in any nursery. Daisy shields are tied with 
yellow, and rose shields with pink. 


For Young Mothers. 
MRS F. V. DARROW. 


I had a friend whose baby, while she was 
bathing it was perfectly happy, but as soon as 
she put on the band and began to dress it, it 
cried and cried, and the mother would work 
with the perspiration standing in drops all 
over her face. I said, ‘‘I think you pin the 
band too tightly.’’ She loosened it, and had 
no more troubie dressing it. Afterwards she 
said, ‘‘Oh, if I had only had some one to tell 
me that before!’’ Another thing: some 
mothers have found it very hard to cut thie lit- 
tle one’s toe nails. It is because you tickle 
its foot. Take its stocking and wrap around 
the instep, then take hold of the foot where 
the stocking is. You will have no more trou- 
ble. Another thing: Don’t have the baby’s 
napkins rinsed inthe bluing water. Usea 
clear water. The skin of a_ babe is very ten- 
der, and the bluing irritates and makes it 
sore. Some are more sensitive to it than 
others 


Youth Needs Rest. 


It is too often true of the unhappy children 
who are forced to rise too early in their classes 
that they are conceited all the forenoon of life 
and stupid all its afternoon. The vigor and 
freshness which should have been stored up for 


the purposes of the hard struggle for existence 
1n practical life, have been washed out of them 
by precocious mental debauchery—by book 
gluttony and lesson bibbing. Their faculties 
are worn out by the strain put upon their cal- 
low brains, and they are demoralized by 
worthless childish triumphs before the real 
work of life begins. I have no compassion 
for sloth, but youth has more need for intel- 
lectual rest than age, and the cheerfulness, 
the tenacity of purpose, the power of work, 
which make many a successful man what he 
is, must often be placed to the credit, not of 
his hours of industry, but to that of his hours 
of idleness in boyhood.—{ Huxley. 


Children’s Philosophy. 


Jd. D. C. 


After moving to the Lake,the children heard 
a great deal about mosquitoes and had consid- 
erable experience with them, too. One warm 
day young Fred rode home on his wheel and 
threw himself down on the_ grass. ‘‘Oh, 
pshaw,’’ he exclaimed after a moment, ‘‘ why 
dv mosquitoes bite you so much worse when 
you’re sweaty?’’ ‘‘I suppose,’’ answered lit- 
tle Ruth wisely, ‘‘it’s because they like 
swampy places.’’ 


Jennie was not usually a selfish little girl, 
but just this time she had a few bits of candy 
which she intended to eat ‘‘all herself.’’ Es- 
ther saw the candy and coaxed and coaxed 
for some of it. At last, to get rid of the teas- 
ing, Jennie gave her some. ‘‘Thank you,’’ 
said Esther sincerely. 

**You’re welcome,’’ responded 
litely, but a little shortly. 

‘‘Jennie,’’ said Esther after a pause, ‘‘do 
you know what ‘your’re welcome’ means?’’ 

**No,’’ answered Jennie with her mouth 
full of candy. 

‘It means,’’ said Esther, ‘‘that 
perfectly willing I should have it.’’ 

‘*Well, then,’’ responded Jennie promptly, 
‘*T shouldn’t ought to have saic« it.’’ 


Jennie po- 


you are 


‘*Guess how many candies there are in my 
hand, mamma, and I’ll give you all three of 
them.’’—[New York Ledger. 


Not Too Much Covering.—Children should 
sleep alone if possible. They should have 
light warm covering, just envugh to keep 
them comfortable. If they toss the cover or 
throw out the limbs, they are too warm and 
part of the clothes should be removed. I 
have known children so restless if sleeping 
with grown persons that it was almost impos- 
sible to keep them covered, when, if put into 
a bed along with just enough cover, they 
would snuggle down and rest quietly all night 
with the cover tucked in all about them. 
Vary the covering with the weather and see 
how quietly they will sleep.—[S. Naomi Wol- 
cott. 


A Sweet-Smelling Glue, always ready for use, 
is the latess German invention. Take 1 Ib 
common glue, put in a vessel with 14 pints 
soft water and allow to soften. Then 1-10 1b 
salicylate of soda is added, and the whole 
dissolved together by heating. This is a 
cheap gum substitute, and useful for all 
household purposes. It is a strong cement 
and remains liquid. Add a clove or few drops 
of oil cloves, or sassafras, to keep it in sum- 
mer.—[A. A. K. 


To Soften Putty around glass, to three parts 
lime, slaked, add one part pearlash, making 
the whole into a paste. Apply this to the 
putty and let it remain, say over night. It 
will soften the putty.—[A. K. 








Early Bloomers. 


Tailor-made dresses and suits are the first 
costumes to blossom ous in the spring, and 
here is an espe- 
cially stylish 
model. The 
bodice has a 
double-breaste d 
front, which fas- 


tens on the left 
side with two 
novel tabs, and 
the sides and 
back are also 
slashed in tabs. 


A shaped band 
collar gives a 
smart finish to 
the neck and 
the sleeves are 
cut in the very 
latest mode, be- 
ing of the small 
mutton-leg de- 
sign. The five- 
bust gored skirt has 
all its seams on 
the bias and its 
two back gores 





No 20,774. 
Sizes 32 to 
measure. 

No 20,747. Lady’s skirt. 

Sizes 22 to 34 inches waist 
measure. 


Lady’s basque. 
44 inches 


are laid in side piaits. Dark blue and green 
novelty goods was used for this costume, 


which would be pretty made up from cheviot, 
tweed or serge. 

A natty spring suit for young girls is here 
pictured as made of fancy cheviot and trimmed 


with braid and but- 
tons. The jacket is 
cut with a straight 


Empire front fasten- 
ing on the left side, 
and the modish back 
is arranged in two 
box plaits below a 
plain yoke. A com- 
fortable finish is 
given the neck bya 
high rolling collar 
and the medium siz- 
ed sleeves fit the arm 
closely to just below 
the shoulder, where 
they are cut with just 
the correct amount of 


fullness. The hand- 
some three-piece 
skirt which com- 
pletes the costume No 2 ae . 
: No 20,800. Miss’s Empire 
has a wide gored jacket.’ ; 


front and two nar- 
rower gores gathered piece skirt. 
in the back. Sizes 10 to 16 years. 

The very newest thing 1n stock collars is 
here illustrated in our model, which is made 
of satin ribbon and 
fastens in the back 


Sizes 10 to 16 years. 
No 20,795. Miss’s three- 


under four. stylish 
loops. <A plaiting of 
lace starts from 


either side of the 


front and falls over 
the back in pretty 
box plaits. Velvet 


mavy also be used for 
this pattern. Girdles 
and beltsare having 
a great vogue this 
spring and the design 
Lady’s ribbon here shown is one of 





No 20,793. 


stock. d the most approved 
Sizes small, medium and stvles. It fastens on 
large. 


No 20,792. Lady’s girdle. the left side and not 

Sizes 22 to 30 inches only fits the figure 
waist measure. perfectly butis also 
very easy to adjust. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cutand fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and address. 

It is a little early yet to talk about buying 
spring coats, but if one is going to make an- 
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outside wrap at home, 
it is none too soon to 
begin work upon it. 
This model is of dark 
blue cbheviot and is cut 
with the fashionable 
loose front. The sides 
of the garment ure 
tight-fitting, while in 
the back a watteau 
plait falls from the 
pointed yoke. A novel 
collar, siashed at the 
top and trimmed with 





stitched bands _ to 

match the yoke, fin- 

ishes the neck. The 

No 20,781.Lady’s jacket. Sleeves are in excel- 

Sizes 52 to 44 inches lent taste, being cut 

bust measure. from a new pattern, 

and are adorned at the wrists with jaunty 
cuffs. 

Plain, tight-fitting bodices are gradually 

taking the place of the fuli-fronted loose 


blouses of past 
seasonsana one 
of the new de- 
signs for spring 


is here  illus- 
rated. It is cut 
to fit the figure 
perfectly and 
is made with 
French darts 
and curved 


seams, so be- 
coming to all 
figures. Braid- 
ing is being 
used a great 
deal for trim- 
ming both 
yaists and 
skirts ani this 
model can be 
worn plain or 
simply trimmed with black Soutache or Her- 
cules braid. Another popular trimming is 





No 20,718. Tight-fitting waist: 
Sizes 32 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. 


the use of embroidery and beaded lace put on 
in the form of a bolero or Zouave jacket. 

One of the necessary articles in every wom- 
an’s wardrobe is 


a pretty petticoat to be 
worn with dress-up 
gowns. This dainty 
skirt is made of blue 
and green changeabie 
taffeta and is cut 
with a narrow gored 
front and short back, 


with an extra full 
piece sewed in be- 
tween the two side 


gores at the back, to 
give that flaring ap- 
pearance so much ad- 
mired by dressmak- 
ers. Two pinked 
ruffles finish the bot- 
tom in our illustra- 
tion, but the design 

; ae may be elaborated 
ine 20,777. with lace, bows of 

Sizes 22 to 345inches waist ribbon or rosettes, 
measure. according to fancy. 
The top is run on ribbons at the back, which 
may be drawn as tightly or loosely as desir- 
ed. Taffeta silk is most often used for these 
skirts, as it gives the fashionable rustle, but 
gros grain, satin or any fancy silk can be 
substituted if preferred. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inelose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, aud give their full 
name and address. 





Lady’s petti- 


Asked and Answered. 


Mrs W. L. §.: For all social purposes it is 
customary for a married woman to use her 
husband’s name, such as ‘‘Mrs William L. 
Morse,’’ and that is the names he usually signs 
to her visiting cards. When it is necessary 
for her to sign legal or business documents, 
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she should sign her full name, such as ‘‘ Ade- 
laide M. Morse,’’ or she can use her maiden 
name, such as ‘‘Adelaide Crofton Morse,’’ 
prefixing the ‘‘Mrs’’? if it seems best. She 
should also sign her own full name to checks, 
and always use it jin connection with her busi- 
ness, When she is carrying on business on 
her own account; and should also always 
sign her own name if she is a widow. In all 
other cases she signs her own or her hns- 
band’s name, at her own discretion, as, for 
instance, when she signs her name to a story 
or work of art. 

If Reciuse will send a card to me I willsend 
the address and circular of the Ralston Health 
club. I have been a member for over three 
years,and know it to be of great value.—[Mil- 
ton Amos, Burlingame, Kan. 

Can anyone give directions for making wed- 
ding bells of fowers?—| Green Mountain Girl. 

W. E. Suckemhill: John Visher, 719, 169 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Il], is in charge of 
the labor and transportation bureau, which 
transports unemployed or poorly employed 
persons from congested centers of population 
to rural districts.. We have received many 
proofs of the excellence of this plan. 

The words of the Gypsy’s Warning, asked 
for by Mrs R.W., can be obtained by her from 
this office. 

Sister Howard, who asked for directions tor 
fancy mittens, must be abundantly supplied 
by this time. Thanks are due those who so 
kindly contributed. 

Reader: The picture you send is too small 
and indistinct to reproduce well. 

Will some one please tell me the difference 
in color (if there is any) between the male and 
female mocking bird.—| Mrs K. S&S. 

Will some one please give a recipe for soda 
crackers such as you buy at the store.—[Mrs 
G. H. Cranb. 

Tf Recluse or anyone else will send their 
address to we, inclosing stamp, I will gladly 
furnish the address and other information re- 
lating to the Ralston health club.—[ David 
Hopper, Box 30, Mahwah, N J. 

A subscriber wants to know the name of the 
song book that contains the following sonys. 
Be careful of your money, Catch the sun- 
shine, and Never forget the dear ones. 

Can anyone give me the address of a New 
York state firm that makes rugs of old carpet- 
ing?—[Mrs E. P. Powell, Clinton, N Y. 

Vill S. Naomi Wolcott kindly tell us how 
she would manage to spend ‘‘two dollars, be- 
sides the work’’ on a patchwork quilt, and 
oblige—|[Ignoramus. 

N. G.: Edwin Drood has been finished by at 
least one anthor, and this finished book had 
quite a sale years ago, but it is seldom if ever 
given among Dickens’ works. We do not 
think there would be ‘‘any money”’ in anoth- 
er continuation, however good it might be. 

I would like to tel! Mrs C. A. Bardwell 
that I have had splendid success in dyeing 
carpet rags with diamond dye. Gat the dyes 
prepared especially for cotton and follow 
printed directions. and you will have no 
trouble.—[Mrs J. H. Ludington. 

We cannot furnish the stamped pansy doily 
asked for by Elaine and Mrs W. A. Davies. 
Rose Smuin, 460 Washington avenue, Ogden 
City, Utah, wants the name of an illustrated 
book of crochet work of all kinds. We would 
say to C. H. C. that we think he is mistaken 
in his idea that usage now sanctions ‘‘imadam’’ 
for married ladies only. A subscriber asks for 
pretty patterns for white and colored sun- 


bounets. 
_— 


‘‘Why is it that so many bridal couples 
make atonrof the Alps?’’? ‘QO, that’s be- 
cause there is a tunnel every four minntes.’’ 


A Kansas boy, who smoked 1200 packages 


of cigarettes, saved the pictures and sent 
them to the firm, asking what they would 
give for them. The answer was as follows: 
‘*‘Smoke 1200 more, and we'll send you a 


coftin.’’ 





One day a malicious person said to Alex- 
ander Dumas fils, ‘‘ Your father was a mulatto, 
was he not?’”?’ Dumas replied, ‘‘Yes sir; my 
father was a mulatto, my grandfather a negro 
and my great-grandfather a monkey. My 
genealogy begins where yours ends.’’ 

Negro prisoner before justice: ‘‘Yes, sab, 
IT tuk de chicken. I was gwinter make some 
chicken pie, and I tuk de cookbook and read 
de directshuns, and hit says, ‘Take one 
chicken.’ Hit don’t say buy one chicken, or 
borrow one chicken, but hit says take one 
chicken. Hit don’t say whose chicken ter 
take, so I jes tuk de first one I could lay my 
ban’s on. i followed de directshuns in de 
? 


book. 
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Fifteen Minutes to Eat.—I get up at 4.45 a 
mand the men go to the barn with their 
lanterns to care for the stock, and as they re- 
turn in about an hour, breakfast is ready. It 
takes about tifteen minutes to eat, and then 
we are ready to begin our day’s work, which 
consists of hauling manure, repairing fences, 
hauling hayfor cattle and general werk. Din- 
ner at 12, and at one o’clock we are ready to 
do a full afternoon’s work, which takes about 
tive hours. Then we take our lanterns, do 
our work atthe barn and finish at7 p m, 
eat supper, chat a short time and go to bed. 
So it is where we live, and then we find it 
hard enough to pay our bills, keep upa good 
credit and live as the average farmer lives. 
And thus the days and weeks pass until 
spring work begins and then there is no more 
getting up late nor going to bed early until 
the next winter.—|[A. S. 2 


Not All That is Necessary.—Love’s preter- 
ences are not unreasonable. The tall, spare, 
dark-eyed young man does not single out the 
plump, blonde, blue-eyed maiden without a 
cause. The rosy-cheeked brunette does not 
toss her raven locks invitingly to the blue 
eyed,fair-haired, short, stout, sanguine young 
man, from any whim of lawless caprice. The 
hand that guides the stars is not more un- 
swerving than the law of sexual preference. 
sut a right matrimonial selection is not all 
that is necessary. The preservation of love 
is the finest of the fine arts.—|Mrs G. B. 


The House a Man Would Plan.—It is quite 
jangles back and forth 
through this column. I have thought I would 
not say a word ‘‘for or agin,’’ but now I feel 
the spirit nfoving, through Mr Sweet’s Typical 
Day on the Farm. It fairly made my hair 
rise. The farmer’s wife of to-day never even 
saw atireplace. Her breakfasts are as deli- 
eate as Mrs Rorer’s. She is athinking wom- 
an. She belongs to the grange and wears a 
Brownie hood and can handle the ribbons of 
the best horse her husband has, and when 
seated in the elder son’s new Portland cutter 
and driving into the city, where is the man 
who would even think of fried pork or ‘‘injy 
puddin’’’ connected with her? I have heard 
my father, an old man of 86 years, describe a 
logging camp in P ennsylvania 70 years ago, 
which corresponds very well with the above- 
mentioned typical days onthe farm. Let’s 
hope the author of that article was dreaming. 
Then that model log house, Montana, gra- 
cious! What under the canopy does it mean 
by a ‘‘private dining-room.’’ Most of us have 
all we can do to keep even one stocked and 
in running order. Maybe the fellow who 
planned thatis an old bach lately married 
to some young maiden his mother does not 
approve of. Deliver me, anyway, from the 
house a man would plan,—little ‘‘meachin’ ”’ 
windows in one corner of the rooms up Stairs, 
and the pantry in the farthest corner from the 
dining-room.—[ Helen of Troy. 


amusing to read the 


Another Picture.—Here is another picture 
of farm life as it is. In the farm home which 
I have in mind, there are four persons, 
father, mother and grown-up son and daugh- 
ter. At six o’clock in midwinter, the son gets 
up, replenishes the fire in the great baseburn- 
er in the cosy sitting room. Then in the 
warmth and glow of the fire, he puts on his 
boots, coat and cap and after starting a tire 
in the kitchen stove, and filling the teakettle 
with fresh water, he goes to the barn and 
feeds the stock. Coming back to the house, 
he finds the rest ot the family up. While the 
mother and daughter get the breakfast and 
‘straighten up things,’’ the men have milked 
the cows, curried off the horses, fed the pigs, 
chickens, etc; then while they wash and pre- 
pare for breakfast, the milk is strained, and 
set over kettles of hot water to sterilize (for 
this family makes a specialty of winter but- 
ter-making). Now, with appetites sharpened 
by exercise, they sit down in a little family 
dining room opening from the sitting room 
and warmed by the same baseburner, to a 
breakfast of buckwheat cakes (baked and kept 
warm in a large covered dish, for these mas- 
culines do not approve of making one of the 
women wait for her breakfast while she bakes 
the cakes for the rest of the family to eat), 
sausage that would tempt an epicure, potatoes 
fried, or served a la cream, both graham and 
white bread, honey or maple syrup, golden 
butter and delicious coffee. This bill of fare 
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is, of course, varied often. After breakfast 
the morning’s work is done by mother and 
daughter, each having her special care, the 
men finish the barn chores, then, as this 1s not 
in a coal country, and there are some woods 
to work in, father and son take saw and axes 
and go to the timber lot, where they cut up 
the dead timber into sled lengths, to be hauled 
into the yard. And the men docome home 
for dinner,and must have it at twelve o’clock. 
As far as possible a sameness is carefully 
avoided, for this mother has for years made a 
careful study of cooking for health—each day 
some change 1s provided. The meals in this 
family are by no means quiet. Books are dis- 
cussed, plans are made, and pleasant conver- 
sation abounds. After dinuer the noon chores 
are done, and the men hitch up the team and 
haul the wood that they have cut to the door 
yard. Indoors, the after-dinner work is done, 
and mother and daughter sit down to their 
sewing. As often happens, visitors come,and 
a pleasant social afternoon is followed by an 
informai but appetizing supper. By seven 
o’clock the family are gathered in the sitting 
room. They are tired to-night; the father lies 
down on the lounge, while his wife takes her 
knitting work, and the brother and sister get 
out the chess men, and play a game or two, 
then one reads aloud. By ten o’clock, usual- 
ly, the lights are out and the household is at 
rest.—([ Lillian. 


Better Than a Year Ago.—I like your paper 
better every issue. It is much better than a 
year ago. I heartily say amen to the articie 
Remove the restrictions, by N. W. S. I think 
the school methods of to-day are lacking in 
the wherewithal to obtain practical know!l- 
edge, at least here in the state of Michigan. 
I again say amen to the article Food vs 
temperance. Pure food is what we want, and 
we should begiu with flour as the first on the 
list.—[{M. J. Randall. 


The Question.—Oxford (Mass) is gently agi- 
tating the question of state road. Some de- 
clare our roads are good enough. The pro- 
gressive element would be glad to see a road 
that stays fixed, when once put in good repair, 
with small outlay. Our prospect for the next 
two months is mud or babbtes. Shall this be 
the continued history of our highways? Or 
shall we bear extra expense for a few years 
for the privilege of permanent good roads? 
This is the question.—[{Aunt Violet. 


A Bachelor’s Album.—Did you ever look 
into one? I did the other day. It was not 
an ideal one, filled with the ‘‘sisters and the 
cousins and the aunts’’ and their numerous 
progeny, with perhaps one fair girlish face on 
the front page, finger-marked and tear (?) 
stained, one who died years ago, but lives 
fresh in one manly heart. Show me your al- 
bum and I[’ll tell you what you have been, as 
true as ‘‘show me your friends and I’ll tell 
you what you are.’’ This collection tells of a 
man’s friends and sweethearts, his conquests 
and defeats. You can embellish a little be- 
tween the lines of course. Here you find the 
emg ambitious maiden who gave the youth 
1is first bitter lesson in deception, the pert 
little coquette, and the plain thoughtful girl, 
who takes life too earnestly for the bachelor. 
Does he enjoy the retrospection? Have you, 
bachelors, any such ghosts between the leaves 
of your albums? —/| Evangeline. 


Civil Service.—Subscribsr, Laurel, Neb: 
Write to the United States civil service com- 
mission, Washington, D C, and they will fur- 
nish all information on civil service desired. 


Two of Us.—Aunt Clara’s comments were 
good. Butit was Nebraska and not N. E. 
Braska who wrote the article. There are 
two of us. even though we are from the same 
state and nearly of one mind. If more would 
heed the admonition and think what they are 
undertaking, there would be fewer misera- 
ble homes, also fewer uneducated and hun- 
gry children.—[{ Nebraska. 


Children a Great Blessing.—I have 
been very much interested in the family pic- 
tures that have been given in this paper. 
Such large families are an honor to their 
county, an bonor to their town, and an honor 
to their parents. Years ago it was not an 
unusual thing to see a family of ten or twelve 
children, and often more. Now one or two 
is considered enough by the parents and 
often none. But when old age comes creep- 
ing on and you are beginning to feel the in- 
firmities of age, then you do not care to min- 
gle with people outside your home, and then 
is the time you will wish you had children 
of your own, someone to feel interested in 
you and care for yon in your declining years. 
I am now at an age when [I find my children 


a great blessing, and I often think of those 
who have none, and look upon them with 
pity. Some people will say when they see a 
child that causes his or her parents trouble, 
‘*It is better to have no children;'’ another 
will say it is far better to have children even 
if they do sometimes cause you anxious hours. 
I well remember it was in the sixties,a cous- 
in of my father, with his wife,came for a visit 
to our home, and she had been the mother of 
twenty-one children. Eighteen were living 
at that time. She was a tine-looking woman, 
looking much younger than women usually 
looked at her age. They were living in Rum- 
ney, N H, at that time. —[Tabler. 


Bobby: Petticoats ain’t in it. 
yer git into trousis, Jimmy? 

Jimmy: ’Cos me big brudders grows so 
slow. See? 


Wounded and and Paralyzed. 


AN OLD VETERAN OF THE WAR 
AFTER YEARS OF SUFFERING 


Has a Shock of Paralysis—When All Other Rem- 
edies Failed, He Tries Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. 
From the Press, Utica, NY. 

Mr David G. Talbot is a well-known and 
respected citizen of Otsego county, New York, 
residing at Edmeston, who three years ago 
had a stroke of paralysis, which he attributes 
to the effect of a wound received on the 16th 
of June, 1864, before Petersburg, Va, while 
serving with the New York heavy artillery. 

The following is his own account of his ill- 
ness and convalescence, which will be found 
interesting: 


Why don’t 





Edmeston, N Y, Aug 31, 1896. 
**On the fifth day of December, 1893, I was 
taken with a paralytic shock, which affected 
the whole of the left side, and I could not 
speak for three weeks. I was confined to my 
bed for a long time and constantly attended 
by a physician, though little relief was expe- 
rienced, My stomach and the muscles of my 
throat were much affected. I was wounded 
in June, 1864, at Petersburg, Va, having then 
lost three fingers of my left hand, and that 
always affected meina marked degree, my 
arm often becoming numb. I should state 
that on the day I received the stroke, I had 
two distinct shocks, the first in the morning, 
which was so light that the doctor was not 
at all alarmed, but the second nearly ftinish- 
ed me up. Ever since the warI had suffered 
with nervous debility and my condition was 
very bad when I was attacked. I am now 
sixty years old and hardly dared look for 
anything approaching good health after my 
life of suffering, but I saw so much said about 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People in 
the newspapers, and that they were good for 
aralytics, that I determined to try them. 
his I did, just one year and four months 
ago. I strictly followed directions and felt 
better within a week. I have taken them 
ever since and my condition has steadily im- 
proved, and ifI goon as I have dune the 
ast year, I have hopes of thorough recovery. 
am not like the same man I was when I 
began to take Dr Williams’ medicine. My oid 
comrade Norton,who was in the same company 
and regiment with me, and was a grievous suf- 
ferer from general nervous debility, at my rec- 
ommendution has taken Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills and they have helped him wonderfully. 
I certify on honor that the above statement 
is true in every particular. 
(Signed) Davip C. TALzor. 
Witness Joun C. LAPPEUs. 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. They build upthe blood, and 
restore the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure in 
all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink 
Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose hulk) 
at 50 cents a hox or six boxes for $2.50, 
and may be had of all druggists, or direct 
by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine Compa- 
ny, Schenectady, N Y. 
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and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof,Fowler, Moodus, Conn, 
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NOW READY! 
BEXTRA NUMBER 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


IN BOOK FORM. 
Ss LGAHnR 
F 
A New and Profitable Industry in the United 
States for Agriculture, Capital and Labor, 


to Supply the Home Market Yearly 
with $100,000,000 of its Product. 


The sugar industry of America.—Its past, pres- 
entand future. How toenable our own people 
to produce all they consume and thus put into 
their own pockets the vast sums now sent abroad 
annually to pay for imported sugar. A practical 
aid towards relieving agricultural depression 
by affording hundreds of extensive home mar- 
kets for thousands of acres of sugar beets and 
cane. 

The whole sugar situation comprehensively 
discussed, with Illustrated Descriptions of all 
Cultural and Factory Processes, and a Directory 
of many localities that offer exceptional induce- 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and 
Cane-sugar Factories, Sugar Lands and allied 
industries. Giving also the plan of Campaign of 
the American Sugar Growers’ Society. 


Outline of This Great Book, 


Character.—In general, the book aims to give 
an account of what has been done in the 
cane and beet sugar industry of the United 
States, just how it has been done, with 
reliable directions from actual recent ex- 
perience under American conditions that 
make it a guide to the farmer, capitalist, 
and others now or likely to be interested in 
any way in the sugar industry. While it em- 
bodies the results of all scientific work done 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (in charge of Dr. H. W. Wiley) and of 
our State Experiment Stations, this work is 
intensely practical. It is based on prac- 
tical experience, not upon theory. It is 
the first and only publication on the sub- 
ject written on the basis of commercial ex- 
perience during the past six years. Its 
most recent predecessor is a governinent 
document issued in 1890, now out of print, 
and wholly lacking in the important lessons 
in beet culture, mill operation and factory 
promoting taught by the wonderful experi- 
ence in the United States in the past six 
vears. Every statement of results or 
methods has been verified by personal 
observation or by correspondence with 
beet growers, mill superintendents and 
financial managers of sugar factory enter- 
prises. 

Illustrated with over 75 engravings, most- 
ly from photographs taken specially for this 
book the past season, nearly 40 full page 
photo-engravings, including exterior and in- 
terior views of all beet sugar factories in the 
United States, of many cane sugarhouses, 
processes of culture and manufacture, the 
implements used, etc. With maps showing 
the beet and cane sugar regions of the United 
States as defined by scientific observation 
and practical experience up to date, also lo- 
cation of all beet sugar factories and cane 
sugarhouses, and indicating several hundred 
localities that now want sugar enterprises. 


PART ON E.—Economic aspect of sugar. 

PART TWO.—The cane sugar industry. 

PART THREE.—The beet sugar industry in 
America. 

CHAPTER I.—What has been accomplished 
in the United States. 

CHAPTER II.—How the industry has grown 
in each state. 

CHAPTER III.—Culture of the sugar beet. 

CHAPTER IV.—Commercial aspects of the 
beet. sugar industry. 

APPENDIX:—Manufacturers of sugar ma- 
chinery, ete. , 

THE PRICE of this reliable guide for states- 
men, capitalists, farmers, laborers and all in- 
terested, is only 50 cents per copy in flex- 
ible cloth covers, postpaid to every part of 
the world: For $1.25 we will send this 
journal one year and acopy of the book 
postpaid. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOT IN THE HISTORY 
| 


Has there been offered so valuable a Manual of, Religious Fact, Sta- 
tistical Feature, Historic Information and Practical Direction for 
Office, Home and Farm, as - . 2 ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


AN UP-TO-DATE MANUAL FOR EVERYBODY. 


U0 Pages. 10,000 Facts. 1,000 Topics, 








CONTAINS USEFUL, PRACTICAL AND GENERAL INFOR- 
MATION UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 


TELLS YOU WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW, 
JUST WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW IT. | 








A Great Source of Information, 
A Treasury of Knowledge, — 
A Practical Educator, 
ostest A Reliable Handbook. 


WEATHER FORECASTS 


FOR THERE YEAR 1807, 
By Prof, Chas, H. Lillingstone, son-in-law, pupil and assistant of the late Prof. 
John H. Tice, the admitted discoverer of the Klectro-planetary System, 
upon which weather forecasts are based. 








No Library, Desk, School-Room or Household 
fee 5hou!ld Be Without It. em 





Y ‘KE xKHeT IT 
HOW” TO G I’Tt. 

We offer and will send this great book, which is the best and most comprehensive 
work of the kind ever issued, to all new subscribers to this journal, and to old sub- 
scribers who immediately renew their subscriptions for 1897, paving $1.00, the 
subseription price of the paper. For three new subscribers at $1.00 each, we will 
allow you a year’s subscription, and will send you a copy of the Almanac free and 
postpaid. We will also send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. Do not delay 
or fail to take advantage of this offer, for never before was sc much offered for so small 
a sum. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one 
nearest vou. 

NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 




































Send your address, with 2 cent stam 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full descr 
of Single and Double Cusiom Hand- 


sumer, at wholesale prices. 
Gv., No. 8 Church Street, oouan 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


ption 
ade 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold — to the con- 
ng Hare 





METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
axle. 


direct or stagger spoke; /Can’t 


break down; can’t dry 


as in wet weather. Send for catalo 
prices. ELECTRIC WHEEL 


QUINCY = ILLINOIS. 


They last forever. Fither 


out’ no 
resetting of tires. "Good in dry ves 












with Wide Tires. 


width of tire wanted. 


Catalogue free. Addre 


EMPIRE Mu 


aay size and 
8 to fit 
een axle. Saves labor. No resetting 


G. CO., Quincy; Ill. 





Farmers 


KILL WEEDS 





With Hallock’s Success Anti- Clog 


WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
Write at-once for terms 


greatly reduced price, 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 
























HAVE A FENGE 





bors. 


that it takes up its own 





tion and is economical. 





It meets every requirement of the farm ata cost within 
the easy reach of all. Cannot blow down or burn 
up. Catalogue and price list upon application. Address 


HARTMAN MF6. CO. Ellwood City, Pa. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, } OR § 277 Broapway, 
CuHicaeo, ILL. ) « New Yors. 


THAT 
WILL 


turn all kinds of stock and 
/\ that will keep peace be- 
tween you & your neigh- 
One that will keep 
your stock im and your 
neigh bor’ sout. Its name is 


/\/\ “Hartman” Stockade 


It is constructed of the 
best steel wire,is so woven 


expansion é contrac- 



















JACK AT ALL TRADES. 


“A farmer should be able to construct everything 
needed on the farm’’(?) If he wants a wagon, buy a few 


tools, spokes, hubs, felloes, etc. and make it. His 
time is nothin “he can't afford to help support big 
factories. - he average farmer will advise you to 

“tell that to the marines,"’ but many of them listen to 
just such arguments on the fence question. Are 
they wise? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 















FARMERS 


@ you can make money by selling and using 

HOLDFAST Corn Binders, used on every 
shock, Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 

m less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 

ands easily soldina town. Good profits, 

Get your town agency now. Outfit5c. 

} stamps, TIE CO., Box 18 Sanity & N.Y. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 

Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- 
iInson. 

Broom-Corn and Brooms, 

Cabbages, On. Gregory. 

Caulifiowers. Brill. 

Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Draining Land. Miles. Manly. 

Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 
Brill. 


Farm Book, New American. Allen 
R. LL. & L. F 

Fertilizers, On. Gregory. 

Flax Culture. 

Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. 8. 

Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- 
ence M. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 

Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, 
Peter. 

Gardening for Profit. Henderson, 
Peter. 


Gardening for Young and Old. Har- 
ris, Joseph. 

Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 
Landreth. 

Garden, Money inthe. Quinn. 

Garden, Play and Profit in My. Roe, 
E. P 

Prof.S.W. 

Prof. 8. W. 


Johnson, 
Johnson, 


How Crops Feed. 
How Crops Grow. 
How the Farm Pays. 


Crozier. 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 
jurious. Treat. 


Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 

Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. Stewart, Henry. 

Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 

Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 
Falconer, William. 

Manures, How to Make and How to 
Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 

Manures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph. 

Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. 

Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. 

Plant Life on the Farm. Masters. 

Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 

Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 

Squashes, On. Gregory. 

Soil of the Farm, The. 

Tobacco Culture. 

Tomato Culture. 


Truck Farming in the South. Oem- 
ler, Dr. A 

Weeds, How to Eradicate Them. 
Shaw. Prof. 


Wheat Culture. Curtis. 

A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad,J.H. 

American Merino for Wool and Mut- 
ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 

Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 

Cattle Breeding. Wartield. 

Cattle Doctor. 8vo, cloth. Dada, Prof. 
Geo. H. 

Cattle Doctor, American. Dadd,Geo.H. 

Cows, Milch. Guenon. 

Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B. 

Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 

Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 


Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph. 
Sbhepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 


Stock Breeding. Miles. 

Swine Husbandry. Coburn, 

Apple Culture, Field Notes on. 

Bulbs and Tuberous-RootedPlants. 
Allen, C. L. 

Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 

Cranberry Culture. White. 

Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 


F. D: 


Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, 
Peter. 

Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
them. Harcourt. 


Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J. 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 


Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 8. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


Horticulture, 
will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card 
It will pay every man, young or old, to 
good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, 
tle, Sheep, etc., etc.. 
publishers, and asking for it. 
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Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton. 

Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
American. Husmann, George. 

Nut Culture. Fuller, A. 8. 

Greenhouse Construction. Taft, L. R. 

Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. 
L. H. 


Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 
Peach Culture. Fulton. 
Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 


Plants, Handbook of. Henderson, Peter. 

Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S. 

Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 

Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 
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Small Fruit Culturist. 

Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A.S. 

Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. 

Beautifying Country Homes. Weiden- 

mann. 

Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
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Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Compiled from 


Fuller, A. S 
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Handbook of the Turf. Boardman,S.L. 
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How- 
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Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
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Poultry Keeper, Practical.' Wright, L. 

Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L. 
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ble Management. 
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